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XXIII.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TATLER, 
PARTICULARLY IN REGARD TO NEWS 


It is well known that when Isaac Bickerstaff began his 
lucubrations in 1709, he projected a periodical which, in 
accordance with the Quicquid agunt homines . . . nostri 
farrago libelli! that so frequently served as the motto of 
its earlier numbers, should include various departments, 
of which one was to be the department of foreign and do- 
mestic news.” It is also well known that this department 


1Juvenal, Sat. 1, 85-86. This was the motto of the first forty 
papers and also of Nos. 47, 49-54, 56-62, 65, 70-78, 80. 

2“We . . . shall divide our relation of the passages which occur 
in action or discourse throughout this town, as well as elsewhere, 
under such dates of places as may prepare you for the matter you 
are to expect, in the following manner: 

“All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment shall be 
under the article of White’s Chocolate-house; poetry, under that of 
Will’s Coffee-house; learning, under the title of Grecian; foreign 
and domestic news, you will have from St. James’s Coffee-house; 
and what else I shall on any other subject offer, shall be dated 
from my own apartment” (Tatler, No. 1). In the original sheets 
this notice is repeated in the second and the third number. 
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was virtually abandoned before the Tatler had half run its 
course, and absolutely given over long before January 2, 
1711, on which day Steele bade goodbye to his readers. 
But the precise rate at which the department of news 
diminished in importance, and the causes which probably 
governed the change, have been the subject of some very 
inaccurate statements and conjectures,* although not all 
references to the matter have been wide of the mark.* 


* Macaulay, in his famous review (Edinburgh Review, July, 1843) 
of Miss Lucy Aikin’s Life of Joseph Addison (2 vols., London, 1843) 
writes: “ The gazette was taken from him [Steele]. Isaac Bicker- 
staff accordingly became silent upon politics, and the articles of 
news which had once formed about one-third of his paper, altogether 
disappeared. The Tatler had completely changed its character. It 
wags now nothing but a series of essays on books, morals, and man- 
ners. Steele, therefore, resolved to bring it to a close, and to com- 
mence a new work on an improved plan” (Edinburgh Review, Vol. 
LXXVIII, p. 235). 

John Forster (Quarterly Review, March, 1855; Historical and 
Biographical Essays, 2 vols., London, Murray, 1858) holds precisely 
Macaulay’s view: “ His [i.e¢., Steele’s] loss of the Gazette had en- 
tailed a change in the conduct of his paper, which had convinced 
him of the expediency of recasting it on a new plan. The town was 
startled by the announcement, therefore, that the Tatler of the 2nd 
January, 1710-11, was to be the last ” (Historical and Biographical 
Essays, 11, p. 187). The text of this passage is the same as in the 
Quarterly Review, with the exception of entirely unimportant dif- 
ferences in phrasing. 

M. Alexandre Beljame (Le public et les hommes de lettres en 
Angleterre au dix-huitiéme siécle, Paris, Hachette, 1881) introduces 
another error,—the statement that news in the Tatler ceased with 
No. 83. Says Beljame (page 277): “Steele . . . dans son premier 
numéro, annonca . . . qu’il donnerait des nouvelles étrangéres et 
domestiques. Car Steele ne supprime pas encore la politique, non 
plus que Defoe; mais tandis que dans la Revue elle est encore la 
partie principale et a le poste d’honneur, elle est dans le Babillard 
un simple accessoire et reléguée au second plan. Peu a peu méme 
les nouvelles furent moins importantes et plus rares, et a partir du 
83e numéro elles disparurent tout a fait.” 

To the same effect Fox Bourne (English Newspapers; Chapters in 
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It is first of all necessary to know exactly how many 
numbers of the 7'atler contained news. To determine this, 
recourse must be had to the original issues, because all 


the History of Journalism, 2 vols., London, Chatto & Windus, 1883, 
I, p. 73) writes: “In the earlier numbers of ‘The Tatler’. . . due 
attention was paid to politics in the section dated from St. James’s 
Coffee-house. . . . Gradually, however, politics dropped out of the 
paper, . . . With the eighty-third number it became entirely non- 
political.” 

Fox Bourne’s generalizations are precisely contrary to Swift’s 
statement in The Importance of the Guardian considered (1713) : 
“This gentleman [i.e., Steele], whom I have now described to you, 
began between four and five years ago to publish a paper thrice a 
week, called ‘The Tatler;’ it came out under the borrowed name of 
Isaac Bickerstaff, and by contribution of his ingenious friends, grew 
to have a great reputation, and was equally esteemed by both 
parties, because it meddled with neither. But, some time after 
Sacheverell’s trial, when things began to change their aspect, Mr. 
Steele, whether by the command of his superiors, his own incon- 
stancy, or the absence of his assistants, would needs corrupt his 
paper with politics; published one or two most virulent libels, and 
chose for his subject even that individual Mr. Harley, who had 
made him gazeteer ” (Swift’s Works, ed. T. Seott, v, pp. 287-288). 

The Tory point of view toward supposed political allusions in the 
Tatler appears also in the Examiner, Vol. m1, No. 48 (May 4-8, 
1713), where several apparently fictitious characters are named, and 
“at least fifty more” are said to exist, who were “Sufferers of 
Figure under the Author’s Satyr, in the Days of his Mirth, and when 
he could shew his Teeth to Advantage.” Among the papers in the 
Tatler obviously referred to by the Examiner are Nos. 24, 187, 191, 
and 193. The case of No. 191 is probably typical: a character in it 
was thought to be intended for Harley; Steele (Guardian 53) pro- 
tested that the character fitted anyone who “seeks employment for 
his own private interest, vanity, or pride, and not for the good of 
the country ”; and the Hzaminer (Vol. Iv, No. 2) rejected the idea 
that such characters as Polypragmon of Tatler 191 were “ general 
characters, and stand for a whole species.” On the political inter- 
pretation of Tatler 24, see Examiner 5; on that of Tatler 187, see 
The Life and Posthumous Writings of Arthur Maynwaring (1715), 
pp. 145 ff. This is “The History of Hannibal and Hanno,” which 
is referred to in the index as “a very fine Allegory.” 
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later editions omit more or less of the news.® Accordingly 
in Column p of Table I the presence or absence of news 
in the original issue is noted for each number of the Tatler. 


It appears, therefore, if we may trust Swift and the Examiner— 
both unfriendly witnesses—that it was the later numbers of the 
Tatler rather than the earlier, and by no means the articles from 
St. James’s, that were suspected of veiling political allusions. 

*Courthope’s view (Addison, in the “English Men of Letters” 
series, New York, 1884, p. 97), though not developed in detail, is 
thoroughly sound. After the hundredth Tatler, he observes, the 
news, when it does occasionally appear, “is as often as not made 
the text of a literary disquisition.” . . . “The truth is that Steele 
recognized the superiority of Addison’s style, and with his usual 
quickness accommodated the form of his journal to the genius of 
the new contributor.” 

Dobson (Richard Steele, in the series of “ English Worthies,” 
London, Longmans, 1886, p. 123, note) gives up his earlier view 
“that the loss of the Gazette sealed the source of Steele’s foreign 
intelligence, and thus entailed a change of plan,” because “a re- 
examination of the paper shows that the news-element had practically 
disappeared from the Tatler long before Steele ceased to be Gazeteer.” 

Similarly, Harold Routh (Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., 1x, p. 47): 
“The loss of his gazeteership, though it deprived Steele of access 
to first-hand news, can hardly have influenced him, since foreign 
intelligence in The Tatler had long dwindled into an occasional and 
perfunctory paragraph.” 

‘Of the original numbers of the Tatler, 64 contained news. The 
octavo edition of 1710-11 omits the news in Numbers 27, 30, 31, 35, 
36, 37, 40, 41, 43, 49, 51, 56, 57, 64, 66, 67, 74, and 88; in other 
words, it contains news in 48 numbers. The duodecimo edition of 
1710-11 omits the news in Numbers 57, 88, and 225, but keeps it in 
the. other 61 numbers. Tickell’s edition (1721) of Addison’s works 
includes 62 papers from the Tatler as wholly or partly by Addison. 
Of these the only one which originally contained news is No. 20. 
From this paper Tickell omits.the news. The edition of John Nichols 
(London, 1786, six volumes) retains news in 57 numbers. Mr. G. 
A. Aitken’s edition (London, 1898-99, four volumes) keeps the news 
in 62 numbers, but omits it in Nos. 57 and 88. Aitken’s edition is 
therefore, in respect to news, more faithful to the original numbers 
than any other collected edition. 
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TABLE I 
EXPLANATION 


Columns A and B give, respectively, the number of each paper 
and the date. The later date is in each case that on which the 
paper appeared. 

Column C attempts to summarize the consensus of opinion about 
the authorship of these papers. S=Steele; Ad=Addison. “S, Ad” 
indicates a paper made up of one or more parts entirely by Addison 
and a remainder entirely by Steele. “S-+ Ad” indicates a paper 
in which Steele and Addison collaborated in such a way that no 
special part can be attributed to either. 

Column D indicates the amount of news—in inches—in each 
number. 

Column E shows the number of departments (see note 2 on page 
633) in each number. Ed=an editorial article; Wh=White’s Coffee 
House; W=Will’s; G=The Grecian; SJ=St. James’s; O =“ From 
My Own Apartment ”; SL=Shire Lane; H = Haymarket. 

Column F notes the amount of advertising—in inches—in’ each 
number. 


In view of the rarity of these original issues, the news in Tatler 
57 and 88, elsewhere inaccessible, is reprinted below: 


No. 57 
St. James’s Coffee-house, August 18. 1709. 


Letters which arriv’d this Evening from Ostend say, That it is 
expected the Treaty of Peace will forthwith be renew’d, and that 
Monsieur de Torcy is at present in the French Camp, with full 
Instructions from his Master to act in that Affair in such a Manner, 
as shall be satisfactory to the Confederates. Monsieur Heems, who 
is Minister to his Imperial Majesty, upon receiving an Account of 
the Proposals which will be made, went Post to the Court of Vienna. 
These Advices add, That the Attack of the Citadel proceeded with 
as much Expedition as the Method of the Sap would admit. 


No. 88 
St. James’s Coffee-house, November 1. 1709. 


Letters from the Hague of the 28th of October say, that the Duke 
of Marlborough design’d to embark for England as on this Day. 
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Column G is chiefly occupied by notes on the authorship. In 
these notes T = Tickell’s edition (1721) of Addison’s works; Bk = 
the Baskerville edition (1761); H=Hurd’s edition (1811); G= 
Greene’s edition (1856); B= Bohn’s edition (1856); N = John 
Nichols’s edition of the Tatler (1789); A=G. A. Aitken’s edition 
(1898-99) ; 1CP = the Preface to the first collected edition (1710-11) 
of the Tatler; 2CP =the Preface to the second collected edition 
(1710-11) of the Tatler; Dr = Steele’s dedication (to Congreve) of 
Addison’s Drummer, prefixed to the second edition (1722) of this 
play, which Tickell had omitted from his edition; OI = original 
issue. 


On Swift’s relation to the Tatler a separate note seems desirable. 

Swift denied the authorship of Nos. 237 (see Journal to Stella, 
Nov. 1, 1710), 249 except “ the hint, and two or three general heads ” 
(ibid., Nov. 8, 1710), 257 and 260 (ibid., Jan. 1, 1711). 

John Nichols in his edition of Swift’s works (1801), Nathan 
Drake in his Essays . . . illustrative of the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian (1805), Sir Walter Scott in his two editions of Swift’s 
works (the first, 1814; the second, 1824), and Temple Scott in the 
most recent edition of Swift’s prose writings agree in attributing 
to him Tatler 32, 35, 59, 63, 66, 67, 68, 70, and 71. Sir Walter 
Scott and Drake also give him the verses in No. 9; Nichols gives 
him Nos. 74 and 81; and both Nichols and Temple Scott give him 
No. 230. 

Sir Henry Craik, however, in his Life of Jonathan Swift (1882) 
expresses the opinion (1, p. 255, note) that though No. 66 was 
“almost certainly written by Swift” and Nos. 59, 67, 68, and 70 
bear signs of his style, Nos. 35, 63, and 71 are probably not by Swift 
and No. 32 is almost certainly not his. 

F. Elrington Ball, in his admirable edition of the Correspondence 
of Jonathan Swift (1910-1914), dissents from all of his predecessors: 
he thinks (1, p. 166, note) that the contributions previously attri- 
buted to Swift “did not come from his pen, however much they 
may owe to his influence.” Ball credits to Swift only these pas- 
sages: in No. 16, the letter from Bath; in No. 21, the letter from 
Ephraim Bedstaff; and in No. 31, the letter beginning “Dear Cousin.” 
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The facts are, clearly, that news falls off almost from 
the very first, that it falls off more rapidly after the first 
fifty numbers, and that after the first one hundred num- 
bers it appears only six times. But Tatler No. 100 came 
out on November 29, 1709; and Steele apparently did 
not lose the Gazette until about the middle of the follow- 
ing October,*—ten months and a half after the policy 
of the Tatler in respect to news had become definitely es- 
tablished. Since there is no reason to suppose that Steele 
knew thus far in advance that a change in the editorship 
of the Gazette was contemplated, it seems necessary to 
conclude that his loss of that office had nothing to do with 
the decline of news in the Tatler. 

Early in our search for other causes we are struck by 
the fact that Addison, whose influence in the councils of 
the paper was undoubtedly great, had from the first cared 
little about news. It will be remembered that when the 
Tatler was begun Addison happened to be in Ireland as 
Secretary to the Marquis of Wharton, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant.” He was apparently not consulted in regard to the 


*Swift (Journal to Stella) notes the event under date of October 
14, 1710, though in a letter to Stella dated September 10, 1710, he 
predicts that “ Steele will certainly lose his Gazeteer’s place, all the 
world detesting his engaging in parties” (Swift’s Works, ed. T. 
Scott, 1, p. 7). Narcissus Luttrell (A Brief Historical Relation of 
State Affairs, etc., VI, p. 643), notes it under date of October 17, 1710. 
For Swift’s conjecture in regard to the reason for Steele’s loss of 
the gazeteership, see Swift’s Importance of the Guardian Considered 
(1713), especially the fifth paragraph. There Swift asserts that 
Steele, “to avoid being discarded, thought fit to resign his place of 
Gazeteer ” (Swift’s Works, ed. T. Scott, v, p. 288). 

*On April 5, 1709, a week before the first Tatler appeared, Addi- 
son wrote from Whitehall to Ambrose Phillips that he was “ just 
hurrying out of town” (Addison’s Works, Bohn edition, v, p. 375). 

On April 22, 1709, Addison wrote to Swift from Dublin: “We 
arrived yesterday at Dublin” (Addison’s Works, ed. Bohn, v, p. 377; 
Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. Ball, 1, p. 151). 
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project; indeed, he is said to have become aware of Steele’s 
authorship only when in No. 6 (April 23, 1709) he recog- 
nize? a hint which he had himself communicated to 
Steele. Addison sent a few contributions from Ireland,® 
and upon his return to England, in September 1709, be- 
came an active and indispensable ally. It is impossible 
to doubt that in many a long talk the two friends planned 
for the Tatler a career the trend of which was influenced 
in considerable part by Addison. Addison’s feeling about 
newspapers was made clear almost from his earliest con- 
nection with the Tatler. In No. 18 he pretends dismay 
at the effect which the approaching peace is sure to have 
upon news-writers. “The case of these gentlemen is, I 
think, more hard than that of the soldiers, considering 
that they have taken more towns, and fought more battles. 
They have been upon parties and skirmishes, when our 
armies have been still; and given the general assault to 
many a place, when the besiegers were quiet in their 
trenches.” This, to be sure, aims not at the kind of news 
in the Tatler and the Gazette, but at the false and exag- 
gerated accounts of the Postboy '° and others. On July 
15, 1709, no foreign mails came in, and so Addison, after 
writing, under the heading “ St. James’s Coffee-house,” 
his famous inventory of the play-house, concludes with a 
fling quite in the manner of No. 18, against the Courant, 
Postboy, and Postman. In No. 55,"* which relates the 
remarkable cure of a blind man, Addison leads up to his 
story thus: ‘‘ While others are busied in relations which 


* Tickell’s Preface (Vol. 1, p. xii) to Addison’s Works, 1721. 

* Parts of Nos. 18, 20, 24, and 42. 

* Both Abel Boyer, a Whig news-writer, and the Postboy, a Tory 
newspaper, are ridiculed in No. 18. Clearly, therefore, Addison’s 
motive was not merely political antagonism. 

“Which has the well chosen motto, Paulo maiora canamus. 
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concern the interests of princes, the peace of nations, and 
revolutions of empire, I think (though these are very 
large subjects) my theme of discourse is sometimes to be 
of matters of a yet higher consideration.” Elsewhere in 
the same number Steele is contentedly relating from St. 
James’s Coffee-house the defeat of the Swedish army at 
Pultowa. Even without anticipating the delightful paper 
on the “ Political Upholsterer,” }* therefore, we may safely 
conceive Addison’s influence to have been, from the be- 
ginning, against the notion of making much of news in 
the Tatler. 

Steele probably offered but slight opposition. When 
the Tatler began, Steele’s experience in periodical writing 
was solely that of a newspaper man. Newspapers were 
an established success; essays in the later manner of the 
Tatler were still undeveloped. Naturally, then, Steele 
began with news as one of his departments. Yet he had 
shown, even before Addison’s return from Ireland, that 
the Tatler was to be no mere newspaper. “ You are to 
understand,” he writes in No. 4, “that I shall not pretend 
to raise a credit to this work, upon the weight of my 
politic news only, but, as my Latin sentence in the title- 
page informs you, shall take anything that offers for the 
subject of my discourse.” In No. 5 he is at pains to point 
out that news should really mean whatever one does not 
know, whether it be a recent happening or something 
“even of old Anchises or Auneas . . . set . . . in a dif- 
ferent light than has hitherto been hit upon, in order to 
inspire the love and admiration of worthy actions.” In 
No. 11 he declares that “ Politick News is not the prin- 
cipal subject on which we treat.”” In No. 41 (July 12-14, 


“Tatler 155, April 6, 1710. This, of course, appeared after the 
Tatler had virtually dropped its department of news. 
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1709) he recounts the valorous Exercise of Arms of the 
Artillery Company on Wednesday, June 29, 1709. 
“Happy was it,” thinks Isaac Bickerstaff, “that the 
greatest Part of the Atchievements of this Day was to be 
perform’d near Grub-Street, that there might not be want- 
ing a sufficient Number of faithful Historians, who being 
Eye-Witnesses of these Wonders, should impartially 
transmit them to Posterity.” The news from St. James’s 
in No. 56 (Aug. 16-18, 1709) conveys the surprising intel- 
ligence “ That old People die in France. Letters from 
Paris of the 10th Instant, N. S. say, That Monsieur 
d’Andre Marquis d’Oraison dy’d at 85; Monsieur Bru- 
mars, at 102 Years . . .; Nicholas de Boutheiller, Parish 
Preacher of Sasseville, being a Batchelor, held out till 
116. . . M. Chrestien de Lamoignon . . . having dy’d 
young, his Age is conceal’d for Reasons of State.” 

The tendencies thus indicated, doubtless strengthened 
later by Addison’s advice and contributions, seem to jus- 
tify us in regarding Steele and Addison as essentially at 
one in this matter of news in the Tatler. 

A further cause for the decline of news in the Tatler 
may well have been the growth of the advertisements in 
the paper. As Mr. Lawrence Lewis '* has shown in the 
case of the Spectator, such periodicals as the Tatler and 
the Spectator were business enterprises: their editors were 
beset not only by various literary questions but also by 
the problem of making the paper pay its way. As we 
study the increase of advertising in the Tatler,‘* we ob- 
serve that from very modest beginnings indeed—in the 
first ten numbers an average of not more than an inch of 


Lawrence Lewis, The Advertisements of the Spectator, Boston 
and New York, 1909. See especially Chap. 2. 
* See Column F of Table I. 
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matter—the advertisements steadily mounted until in 
Nos. 70-80 we have about two-thirds of a column and in 
Nos. 100-110 about three-quarters of a column. There- 
after the average is very nearly a column. In other words, 
as the news decreased the advertisements increased. And 
in respect both to news and to advertisements the Tatler 
seems to have reached a permanent policy at about the 
end of the first hundred numbers.’® 


* With regard to the receipts from advertising we have only the 
scantiest knowledge. In Tatler 224 Addison writes about advertise- 
ments and ridicules the extravagant language in which they are 
usually framed. He says, “Since I am thus usefully employed in 
writing criticisms on the works of these diminutive authors, I must 
not pass over in silence an advertisement, which has lately made its 
appearance, and is written altogether in a Ciceronian manner. It 
was sent to me, with five shillings, to be inserted among my adver- 
tisements; but as it is a pattern of good writing in this way, I 
shall give it a place in the body of my paper.” The advertisement 
is reproduced below in facsimile: 


THE higheft compounded Spirie of Lavender, the 
molt glorious (if the Expreifion may be ufedy enlivening 
Scent Flavour that_¢can poilibly be; which fo raprares 
the Spirits, delights the Guit, and gives fuch Airs tothe 
nance, as are not to be im but by thofe thar have tried it. 
The meaneit Sort of the Thing is admired by moft 
and Ladies; but this far more, as by far it exceeds it, to the 
ining among all a more than common Efteem. It is fold (in 
neat Flint fit for the Pocket) only at the Golden Key in 
Waston’s-Conrt near Holborn Bars, for 3 s. 6 d. with Dire@ions. 

(This advertisement has been reproduced by means of the photo- 
stat of the Massachusetts Historical Society from the original issue 
of the Tatler in the Harvard College Library. The reproduction 
was made possible by the kindness of Messrs. Walter B. Briggs, 
Worthington C. Ford, and Julius H. Tuttle.) 

Though this advertisement is presumably fictitious, it may fairly 
be supposed that the price is the actual one for such an advertise- 
ment. That, however, tells us very little. If the fee was based on 
the number of words,; one column of advertisements in the Tatler 
would bring in about fifty shillings. But if the fee depended upon 
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Probably more important than any of these causes, 
however, is the fact that the 7'atler, begun as a miscellany, 
presently came to consist of single, unified essays. The 
growth of this single essay naturally crowded out not 
merely the news from St. James’s, but all other headings 
except the one—usually “ From My Own Apartment ”— 
appropriate to the kind of paper which the Tatler in its 
later and more typical days found most effective,—the 
lay sermon on taste. This unifying process can best be 
exhibited in a table (see p. 656). 

From this table it appears that at the beginning a single 
number of the Tatler contained three or four unrelated 
articles, but that after the first hundred numbers there 
are only thirteen exceptions to the rule that each issue con- 
tained one essay. In other words, the policy of the Tatler 
with respect to the single essay becomes fixed at almost 
precisely the same time that the news disappeared and 
the advertisements mounted up well toward a column in 
each issue.’® Let us take the headings which Steele an- 


the nature of the advertisement, we can make no calculation of the 
total. 

In at least one instance (J. B. Williams, A History of English 
Journalism to the Foundation of the Gazette, London, 1908, pp. 
167-8) it appears that the fee for advertisements depended not upon 
the space or the number of words, but, apparently, upon the value 
of the return to be expected from the advertisement. This was in 
1657. On the other hand, we find in 1649, in 1655, and in 1667, 
instances where the fee was apparently the same fer all advertise- 
ments. (Williams, op. cit., pp. 164, 167, 184 note 4.) The fact that 
the Act of June 10, 1712 (10 Ann., c. 19, ci) taxed every advertise- 
ment one shilling may mean that at this time the fee was the same 
for all. It is noticeable that the advertisements in the Tatler vary 
only slightly in length. There may have been a maximum number 
of words which no advertiser was allowed to exceed. 

*See Chart on p. 663. In connection with this growth of the 
single number, note the disappearance of the Quicquid agunt homines 
as a motto. (See p. 633, note 1.) 
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nounced in his first number and see what becomes of them 


as the single essay grows: 


White’s, used 56 times in Nos. 1-100, is used 5 times thereafter. 
Will’s, used 54 times in Nos. 1-100, is used 6 times thereafter. 
The Grecian, used 10 times in Nos. 1-100, is used 3 times thereafter. 
St. James’s, used 59 times in Nos. 1-100, is used 6 times thereafter. 
“From My Own 
Apartment,” used 85 times in Nos. 1-100, is used 120 times thereafter. 


TABLE II 


A SUMMARY OF THE CITANGE FROM SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS TO ONE 


No. A B Cc D E F G u I 
Editorial White’s Will’s Grecian St. James’s Own Apt. Shire Lane Haymarket Total 
1-10 5 5 9 1 10 8 0 0 38 
11-20 1 5 7 0 9 7 0 0 29 
21-30 0 9 4 0 8 9 0 0 30 
31-40 0 6 3 3 8 9 0 0 29 
41-50 0 8 6 2 6 7 0 0 29 
51-60 0 10 6 0 7 6 0 0 29 
61-70 0 5 8 0 4 10 0 0 27 
71-80 0 5 1 2 4 10 0 0 22 
81-90 0 2 6 2 2 10 0 0 22 
91-100 0 1 4 0 1 9 1 0 16 
101-110 9 0 1 0 0 4 5 0 10 
111-120 0 1 0 0 0 1 8 1 ll 
121-130 0 0 0 0 0 9 1 0 10 
131-140 0 1 0 0 2 0 10 0 13 
141-150 0 1 0 0 0 5 5 0 11 
151-160 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 10 
161-170 0 1 1 0 0 9 0 0 11 
171-180 0 0 0 1 2 6 4 0 13 
181-190 0. 0 1 0 0 7 3 0 11 
191-200 1 0 2 2 0 6 0 0 ll 
201-210 0 1 0 0 1 9 1 0 12 
211-220 1 0 0 0 0 8 1 0 10 
221-230 0 0 0 0 1 10 0 0 ll 
231-240 0 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 10 
241-250 0 0 1 0 0 9 0 0 10 
251-260 0 0 0 0 0 8 2 0 10 
261-271 1 0 0 0 0 9 1 0 11 
Totals 9 61 60 13 65* 205 42 1 456 


* Two of these (Nos. 42 and 77) do not contain news. One paper (No. 64) contains 
news under the heading “ From My Own Apartment.” Consequently, the total number 
of papers containing news (64) does not equal the total number of papers bearing the 
heading “St. James’s Coffee-house” (65). 
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It is perhaps a consequence of this change that in cer- 
tain later numbers of the Tatler the relation of news 
without remark gives place to a kind of editorial comment. 
In No. 137, for example, under the heading of St. James’s, 
Steele notes briefly the fact that the Duke of Marlborough 
is just sailing from Harwich, and then launches forth into 
a eulogy of the Duke. 

One suspects, however, that such an editorial as that 
in No. 137—and still more that in No. 46—means rather 
that Steele’s news had been “scooped” by some of his 
rivals. In No. 46, indeed, he says as much.'? The Tatler, 
we remember, appeared on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday. This, said Steele in his first number, was “ for 
the convenience of the post.” But the foreign mails, 
though more likely to arrive on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday than on other days, were very irregular,'® and 
rival journals, several of them published on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, were numerous.’® It would be 
interesting to work out from the files in the Bodleian and 
the British Museum the full answer to the question of the 


“"“My Brethren of the Quill, the ingenious Society of News- 
Writers, having with great Spirit and Elegance already inform’d the 
World, that the Town of Tournay capitulated on the 28th Instant, 
there is nothing left for me to say, but to congratulate the good 
Company here, that we have Reason to hope for an Opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Withers next Winter in this Place, for the Service he 
has done his Country.” Eulogies of Withers, Argyle, and Marl- 
borough follow. The entire item makes about one-eighth of the 
number. 

* John Ashton, Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, I, p. 133. 

* Fox Bourne (English Newspapers, 1, p. 69) has it that “there 
were six distinct publications to read or choose from on Monday, 
twelve on Tuesday, six on Wednesday, twelve on Thursday, six on 
Friday, and thirteen on Saturday.” These figures are largely based 
on a contemporary list, which may not be correct, in the first num- 
ber of The General Postscript (1709). Fox Bourne is certainly 
wrong in his statement (1, p. 68) that the Gazette appeared on Mon- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. See note 21 on p. 658 below. 
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extent to which the decline of news in the Tatler was due 
to the fact that Steele occasionally found that his “ Breth- 
ren of the Quill” had stolen a march on him. One sus- 
pects this, next to the development of the single essay, to 
have been the most petent cause of the change.?° 

During all this time, let us remember, Steele has been 
editing both the Tatler and the Gazette." In both periodi- 
cals news has been appearing. How do these news items 
compare? The following instance is not exceptional: 7” 


Gazette, No. 4537 


Vienna, April 27, N.S. An 
Express is arrived here from 
Salzburg, with an account of the 
Death of the Archbishop of that 
Place. He is succeeded by Count 
Harrach, who was _ formerly 
Bishop of Vienna, and has been 


Tatler, No. 11 


Advices from Vienna of the 
twenty-seventh of April import, 
that the archbishop of Salzburg 
is dead; who is succeeded by 
Count Harrach, formerly bishop 
of Vienna, and for these last 
three years coadjutor to the said 


»It will naturally be asked why this cause should not have 
operated from the beginning of the Tatler. Of the six papers which 
appear to have been published on days when the Tatler did not 
appear, at least two were begun after the Tatler: the Female Tatler, 
first issued on July 8, 1709; and the General Postscript, which began 
on September 7, 1709. One is inclined to think that the latter, 
particularly, might throw light upon the point: its first appearance 
was just when the decline of news in the Tatler was most rapid; 
and its full title is, The General Postscript: being an Extract of all 
that’s most material from the Foreign and English Newspapers: with 
Remarks upon the Observator, Review, Tatlers, and the Rest of the 
Scribblers: in a Dialogue between Novel and Scandal. It is in the 
Bodleian Library (Nichols Newspapers, Vol. 15). 

71 When the Tatler began, the Gazette (established in 1665) had 
reached No. 4531. From then until No. 4551 (June 20-23, 1709) 
the odd numbers cover Monday to Thursday and, presumably appeared 
on Thursday, and the even numbers cover Thursday to Monday and 
presumably came out on Monday. Thereafter, throughout the life of 
the Tatler, the Gazette appeared on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day. The intention to make this change is announced in Nos, 4550 
and 4551; the change itself, in No. 4552. 

™ Cf. Gazette 4530 and 4531 with Tat. 1; Gazette 4533 with Tat. 4 
and 5; Gazette 4535 with Tat. 6 and 7; Gazette 4536 with Tat. 9; 
Gazette 4537 with Tat. 10, and so forth. 
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about three Years Coadjutor to 
the Archbishop whom he suc- 
ceeds; that Prelate having been 
so long incapable of discharging 
his Fastoral [sic; i. e., pastoral] 
Function by the loss of his 
Sight. Prince Maximilian of 
Lichtenstein is likewise dead at 
his Country Seat of Cromaw in 
Moravia. The Emperor has 
thought fit to name Count Zin- 
zendorf, Count Goes, and Mon- 
sieur Consbruck to act on his 
Imperial Majesty’s part, in case 
of an ensuing Congress. 


Brussels, May 9, N.S... We 
hear from France that the Mar- 
shall de Thesse arrived at Ver- 
sailles the 29th of the last 
Month, and the next Day the 
Chevalier de Benil brought ad- 
vice from Spain, that on the 
17th the English Squadron ap- 
pear’d before Alicant, and hav- 
ing for some time Connonaded 
[sic] the Town, General Stan- 
hope endeavoured to land some 
Troops for the Relief of the Cas- 
tle, but finding the Enemy ready 
to receive them, and the At- 
tempt very hazardous, if not 
wholly impracticable, he de- 
manded to Capitulate for the 
Garrison; this being granted, 
Hostages were exchanged, and 
the Capitulation, consisting of 
14 Articles, was signed the same 
Evening. The Garrison, being 
made up of 600 Regular Troops, 
marched out the next Day with 
two Pieces of Cannon, and all 
other Marks of Honour; and be- 
ing received on Board, the Con- 
federate Fleet sailed forthwith 
for Barcelona. 


archbishop; and that prince 
Maximilian of Lichtenstein is 
likewise departed this life at his 
country-seat called Cromaw in 
Moravia. These advices add, 
that the emperor has named 
count Zinzendorf, count Goes, 
and monsieur Consbruck, for his 
plenipotentiaries in an ensuing 


treaty of peace. 


Letters from Paris, dated May 
the sixth, say that the Marshall 
de Thesse arrived there on the 
twenty-ninth of the last month, 
and that the Chevalier de Benil 
was sent thither by Don Pedro 
Ronquillo with advice, that the 
confederate squadron appeared 
before Alicant on the seven- 
teenth, and, having for some 
time cannonaded the city, en- 
deavoured to land some troops 
for the relief of the castle; but 
general Stanhope, finding the 
passes well guarded, and the en- 
terprize dangerous, demanded to 
capitulate for the castle; which 
being granted him, the garrison, 
consisting of 600 regular troops, 
marched out with their arms and 
baggage the day following; and 
being received on Board they 
immediately set sail for Barce- 
lona. 
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Clearly, Steele often used in his two papers precisely 
the same news and phrased it in almost the same words. 
This interesting fact, though apparently unnoticed by 
Macaulay and Forster, who would presumably have used 
it to strengthen their case, was not unnoticed by Steele’s 
most able rival. This was, of course, the Examiner,?* who 
in No. 5 directed against poor Steele the following ex- 
quisite bit of ridicule: ** 


We had lately News of a great Action in Spain, where for some 
Years the War has been carry’d on very calmly, and we were over- 
joy’d with the Success that attended Her Majesty’s Arms there. 
I had the Curiosity to read all the Accounts that were given of it; 
but was more particularly pleas’d with the Relation, which the 
Gazetteer and the Tatler of the same Day (as indeed these two 
Authors are never asunder) oblig’d us with. 

Nothing can be more Instructive or Entertaining than to see in 
how different a Manner, and with what a variety of Stile, two emi- 
nent Pens may imploy themselves on the same Subject. We equally 
admire the same Catiline, as he is drawn either by Cicero or Salust: 
And after we have read that fine Description of the Battle of Canne 
in Polybius, we are not less pleas’d to read it over again in Livy. 


* The Examiner, begun because certain Tory men of letters thought 
the town “every day imposed upon by false wit, false learning, false 
politics, and false divinity,” ran from August 3, 1710, to July 26, 
1714. It was carried on by Dr. William King, Prior, Atterbury, 
Swift, Mrs. Manley, and others. See Nathan Drake, Essays .. . 
Illustrative of the Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler, 1, pp. 10-11; 
Swift’s Works, ed. T. Scott, Vol. rx; Catalogue of the Hope Collec- 
tion (at the Bodleian), Oxford, 1865, pp. 19-21. 

* Examiner No. 5 (from Thursday, August 24, to Thursday, 
August 31,1710). It has the title The Gazette and Tatler of August 
the 12th, compar’d, and the appropriate motto, Facies non una dua- 
bus, Nec diversa tamen; qualem decet esse sororum. 

The authorship of Examiner No. 5 is uncertain: Drake (op. cit., 1, 
p. 11) attributes it to Dr. William King; but the editor of King’s 
Posthumous Works (as quoted by the editor of The Original Worke 
of William King, LL. D., London, 1776, 1, p. xxi) tells us that King 
undertook the Examiner about October 10, 1710, which was some six 
weeks after the appearance of No. 5. 
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Nay, the different Portraitures of King Charles I, done by the same 
masterly hand of Vandyke, are more entertaining to a judicious Eye, 
than the Figures of two several Persons, that have no manner of 
Resemblance. The happy Mixture of Diversity and Agreement, the 
Art of so drawing the same Piece, as that it shall be both like and 
unlike it self, conveys an exquisite Pleasure to him, whose Taste is 
nice enough to relish it. Something of this Delight I found in 
comparing my two weekly Friends: And because the best way of 
improving a Pleasure is to communicate it, I will give my Reader 
a Specimen of those different Beauties, with which they have de- 


scribed the same Action. 


Gaz. Five thousand Men of 
his Catholick Majesty’s Troops, 


under General Wesel, in the 
Lampourdan, were on their 
march, ... 


Gaz. His Catholick Majesty 
order’d General Stanhope to 
march with 14 Squadrons of 
Horse. . . 


Gaz. To disturb the Enemy 
in their Passage of the River 
Segra and Noguera, between Le- 
rida and Balaguer,.. . 

Gaz. All the Horse on both 
sides came to a general Engage- 
ment. 


Gaz. The Duke of Anjou re- 
tir’d to Lerida. 


Tat. Five thousand Men were 
on their march, in the Lampour- 
dan, under the Command of Gen. 
Wesel, having receiv’d Order 
from his Catholick Majesty... . 


Tat. The King of Spain com- 
manded General Stanhope with 
a Body of Horse consisting of 14 
Squadrons .... 


Tat. Jo prevent their Pas- 
sage over the River Segra and 
Noguera, between Lerida and 
Balaguer. . . 


Tat. The Battle improv’d to 
a general Engagement of the 
Cavalry of both Armies... . 


Tat. That Prince was retir- 
ing towards Lerida. 


When I reflect upon these different Turns of Expression, equally 
Graceful, equally Numerous, I cannot but condemn the Judgment of 
Longinus, and the rest of the Greek Criticks, who would persuade us, 
that after a correct Writer has adjusted the due Order of his Words, 
there can be no Change of ’em but for the worse. We have here 
before us a plain Instance to the contrary, of two polite Authors, 
who relating the same Action have fallen upon much the same 
Words, and yet have been so happy in the different way of ranging 
them, as to make it doubtful, whose Periods are most Harmonious, 
whose Narrative most Beautiful. 

Whether Lampourdan sounds best at the Beginning or End of the 
Sentence? Whether 14 Squadrons of Horse, or a Body of Horse con- 
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sisting of 14 Squadrons, has a better Cadence? Whether their 
Passage OF the River, or their Passage OVER the River, is more 
Elegant and Tuneful, I defy any Critick living to determine. 


This, of course, is rather late in the history of the 
Tatler. The causes that we have mentioned—and perhaps 
others—had long been working. But if, as late as No. 
210, Steele felt any strong impulse to continue the com- 
fortable practice of using in the Tatler very slightly re- 
vised versions of Gazette items, that impulse was un- 
doubtedly checked by this article in the Examiner. 

On the opposite page an attempt has been made at a 
graphic representation of the principal data underlying 
this argument. 

C. N. Greenoveu. 


EXpLANATION OF THE D1aGRaM 


The figures at the bottom of the diagram represent the 
numbers of the Tatler, grouped by tens. Those at the 
left indicate inches in the case of the solid line, and actual 
numbers in the other cases. That is to say, the black line 
ends at 1 for the first ten numbers of the Tatler and at 4 
for the second ten. This means that the average amount 
of advertising in Nos. 1-10 is one inch and in Nos. 11-20, 
four inches. The solid line is, in other words, the average, 
by groups of ten papers, of the figures given in Column 
F of Table I (pp. 639 ff.). The short-dotted line is 
merely a graphic representation of the figures in Column 
D of Table I, and the long-dotted line represents the aver- 
age of the figures given in the extreme right-hand column 
of Table II (p. 656). 
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XXIV.—THE EASTER SEPULCHRUM IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
HIGH ALTAR 


: By the term ‘ sepulchrum’ is designated that device or 
| ; structure employed in churches—especially in the middle 


a 


j 


{' TRACING FROM DRAWING IN THE 
A Antiphonal of Hartker 

ages—to symbolize, or in more complete manner to repre- 
q sent, the tomb of Christ. This sepulchrum, so named in 
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the liturgy, first appears in connection with the ancient 
office of the Depositio Crucis, or burial of the cross, which 
after mass on Good Friday typified the burial of Christ. 
Complementing and completing the Depositio was another 
office, privately celebrated by the priest and clergy be- 
fore matins on Easter Sunday, typifying the resurrection, 
and called the Hlevatio Crucis. When, after the tenth 
century, troping of the Jntroit for Easter morning—the 
famous Quem Quaeritis—developed into a little liturgical 
play with the impersonation of the angel or angels, and of 
the three Maries coming to anoint the body of the Lord, 
there was naturally a development of the heretofore sym- 
bolic sepulchrum in the altar,’ into what resulted finally 
in a separate structure. 

Father Feasey, in a chapter devoted to the burial of the 
cross and Host in the Easter sepulchre, in his Ancient 
English Holy Week Ceremonial, classifies the sepulchres 
in England under five heads: 

i. A simple walled recess, 

ii. A tomb under which a founder or builder either of the 
church or [of the] sepulchre, by special privilege was 
buried, 

iii. A temporary structure sumptuously decorated [a mova- 
ble sepulchre of wood . . . surrounded by a frame], 


iv. A vaulted enclosure richly carved, 
v. A chapel.” 


As to the sepulchre chapels, which are rare—occurring 
only in cathedrals or large churches,—Father Feasey in a 
later article dismisses them with brief mention. It is 
his opinion that they owe their name to the fact that they 


1See Karl Young, Officium Pastorum: A Study of the Dramatic De- 
velopments within the Liturgy of Christmas, in Transactions of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. xv, Part 1. 

27H. J. Feasey, Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, London, 
1897. 
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were formerly frescoed with representations, among 
others, of the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, “an 
evidence too slight,” he adds, “ to associate them with the 
subject of the matter in hand.” * 

E. K. Chambers, who for the most part follows Father 
Feasey, says, in commenting upon one of these types of 
sepulchre: 

Many churches have a niche or recess, designed of sole purpose for 


the sepulchre. Several of these more elaborate sepulchres are large 
enough to be entered, a very convenient arrangement for the Quem 


Quaeritis . 
and in a footnote explains that: 


The performers are sometimes directed to enter the sepulchre. 


Chambers differs chiefly in that his familiarity with the 
liturgical plays and their rubrics enables him to bring 
this internal evidence to bear upon the matter. He does 
not, however, have occasion, in his enormous labors on 
the whole medieval stage, to do more than touch the point 
with which we are concerned.* 

After going over the texts of the plays and tropes found 
in the Easter liturgy, in order to find out just what light 
they might throw on the form and appearance of the sepul- 
chre as mise-en-scene, I have come to hold a new idea of 
the relative importance of the arched recesses, the elabor-_ 
ate permanent tombs, the chapels, and the crypts. I have 
become convinced that the temporary structure (number 
iii of Father Feasey’s list) was for the greater number of 
churches the normal type. In this belief I am fortified by 
the evidence, which I shall quote later, of certain church 
accounts and testamentary documents. 


*The Easter Sepulchre, in Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. xxx, Nos. 


4 and 5, Philadelphia, 1905. 
*E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, Oxford, 1903, Vol. 11, p. 22. 
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The relation of art—in this case largely a matter of 
architecture—to the Easter sepulchre, my principal theme 
in this study, will be considered last, not more for the 
sake of emphasis than for the sake of clearness. But in 
anticipation of the argument which I shall present after 
the ground is cleared for it, let me give here an outline 
of the steps in the development of the Easter sepulchre, 
as I conceive it: 


First there was the high altar, with its canopy (ci- 
borium) ; 

Next there was a side altar, also with a canopy, on 
the north side of the church: this step is not a 
necessary one ; 

Then there was a temporary altar with a canopy, 
ealled the sepulchrum ; 

Then there was a permanent tomb, the burial place 
of some person of the parish, either with a canopy 
over it, or adapted to the erection of a canopy on 
the occasion of the Easter play. 


I 
Tue Evipence From tue Easter Puays 


According to the rubrics of the plays themselves—some 
two hundred and sixty texts that are accessible in print— 
I have attempted a classification, which I believe will be 
found illuminating: 


i. Plays indicating a procession to the sepulchre (pro- 
cessio ad sepulchrum) or a position at the sepul- 
chre (ad sepulchrum) with the dialogue of the 
angel or angels and the Maries,—but giving no 
clue whatever as to the form of the sepulchre or 
its position in the church ; 
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ii. Plays indicating that the altar (summum altare, 
or merely altare—meaning of course the chief 
altar of the church) is the mise-en-scéne. That 
is to say, the cross has been laid upon the altar, 
or buried in some part of it hollowed out for the 
purpose, or in some device placed upon the altar 
to represent a tomb. This has long been recog- 
nized by students of the drama as the earliest 
form of the sepulchrum, related, moreover, with 
the earlier rite of the Depositio Crucis; } 

iii. Plays indicating the position of the angels and 
Maries with respect to the sepulchrum, as before 
or behind it, at it, near it, around it, at the cor- 
ners, in or upon it (i. e., ante, retro, ad, tuxta, 
apud, circa, ad quattuor cornua, in, in dextera 
parte), implying that the sepulchre is a separate 
structure ; 

iv. Plays indicating that there is a veil, a curtain, or 
a pall, which is raised to disclose the sepulchrum. 
With these I group also plays which may be 
interpreted to mean that the coffer has a lid or 
covering that may be opened or removed,— 
(discodperiunt sepulchrum; sepulchrum aperi- 
entes) ; 

v. Plays indicating a sepulchrum that is entered by 
those taking part in the dialogue; evidently a 
structure within which one or two persons may 
sit or stand. With these I associate plays indi- 
cating in their rubrics that the sepulchrum has 
a door or window (ostium, fenestra). 


1Karl Young, Some Texts of Liturgical Plays, Pub. of Modern 
Language Assoc., Vol. xx1v, No. 2; Observations on the Origin of the 
Medieval Passion-Play, ib., Vol. xxv, No. 2, 
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vi. Plays indicating the use of a chapel, crypt, or tomb 
of a saint. 


Indications of a chapel or special crypt are so few as to 
be negligible. 
Let us now consider these groups in detail. 


i. The mere procession, ad sepulchrum. 
This first group, simply indicating the visiting of the 
sepulchre, the following rubrics will serve to illustrate: 


Passau III—(1490) 
Deinde fiat processio ad sepulchrum 
St. Emmerau I—(Antiphonar saec. x1) * 
Ad sepulchrum. 
Interrogatio presbyteri: 
Quis revolvet nobis lapidem? 
Constanz I—(1570)* 
fit processio ad sanctum sepulchrum. 


One can draw no inferences from such meagre indications, 
unless it be from their very meagreness. That is to say, 
one migkt assume that the lack of more explicit directions 
indicates: (1) in the case of the earlier texts, that they 
belong to a stage in the development when the place of the 
sepulchrum was not complicated by any question of choice 
—i. e., still at the altar; (2) in the case of the later texts, 
that the place was so well established that there was felt to 
be no necessity for describing it. 


ii. The altar specified. 


Of rubries indicating the altar as mise-en-scéne I note 
seventeen. 


1. ante altare [vadat sacerdos]; Monte Cassino, saec. x1, 
Young, p. 308. 


* Carl Lange, Die Lateinischen Osterfeiern, Munich, 1887, p. 110. 
* Ibid., p. 29. _ *Ibid., p. 47. 
* Karl Young, Officium Pastorum [See Note 1, p. 665.] 
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2 


iuxta altare [duo pueri ... sicut angeli]; Clermont I, 
saec. XII-xIV, Lange,’ p. 26. 

3. retro altare [duo diaconi]; Bodl. ms. Douce 222, saec. x1, 

Young,’ p. 309. 

4. retro altare [cantor cum aliis]; Placentia ms. 65, saec. 

xu, Young,’ p. 308. 

5. retro altare [tres clerici]; Knights Hospitalers, Brooks,’ 

p- 467. 

6. ante principale altare [clerici]; retro altare [duo cleri- 

ci]; Sens I, saec. xm, Lange, p. 25. 
7. retro altare [sacerdotes stent]; Metz, Brooks,’ p. 464. 


; ; 8. post altare maius [duas dominas ponat]; Brescia H. v1, 11, 
fol. 30, Bibl. Quiriniana, saec. xv.* 
R 9. post altare [sacerdos] ; Monte Cassino, saec. ?, Lange, p. 23. 


10. ante altare [tanquam mulieres]; iuxta altare unus a dex- 
teris et alius a sinistris [duo pueri]; ChAlons, saec. 

[ xi, Lange, p. 24. 

1l. unus ad dextram altaris, alius ad sinistram [duo pueri] ; 

Tours II, saec. ?, Lange, p. 24. 

12. ante altare ... unus ad dextram altaris et alius ad sin- 
istram [duo presbyteri] ; Senlis I, saec. x1v, Lange, p. 27. 

My 13. super pulpitum a cornu altaris sinistro [puer]; Sens. II, 
saec. XIII, Lange, p. 64. 

14. iuxta altare, unus dexter et alius a sinistris [duo pueri] ; 

| ante magnum altare [tres clerici]; Le Mans, saec. ?, 

{ Lange, p. 66. 

' 15. super altare [duo pueri]; Narbonne, saec. ?, Lange, p. 64. 

i 16. a l’Autel [deux Maires-chapelains] derriere le drap [deux 

Corbeliers]; Angers, saec. xvim1, Lange, p. 39. 

17. ad aitare apostolerum. Et ibidem peragatur visitatio se- 
pulchri; Polling, saec. xv-xv1, Brooks,’ p. 303. 


In the case of this last, it is likely that the “ apostles’ 
altar” is not the high altar but one in the north side of 


* Carl Lange, Op. cit., [Note 2, p. 669]; hereafter referred to simply 
as “ Lange.” 

'N. C. Brooks, in Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
Vol. 

* Copy of original ms. made by Dr. Karl Young. 

*N. C. Brooks, in Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Altertum, Vol. Lt. 
(After this I shall refer to this publication simply as Zeitschrift). 
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the church. The rubric of this same play speaks presently 
not of the altar but of the sepulchrum: 


tres presbiteri induti cappis choralibus accedentes ad 
sepulchrum. . . 


Of the seventeen plays represented in the foregoing 
list, six give the action of the angel or angels in lifting a 
cloth from the sepulchrum proper (i. e., the coffer, or the 
hollowed place whence the cross had been taken), or in 
raising the curtain of the altar itself with the words, 


non est hic, surrezit. 


The passages, numbered with reference to the list, are 
as follows: 


7. discooperiant capsam argenteam qua est super altare sub- 
levando levamen cum duobus baculis [duo diaconi stantes 
juxta cornua ipsius altaris] 

10. discooperientes altare de panno albo tamquam de sudario 
[duo pueri] 

12. elevantes palium altaris [presbyteri] 

13. sublevans tapetum altaris, tamquam respiciens in sepul- 
chrum [puer in vestitu angelico] 

14. sublevent palium cum quo sepulchrum fuerit coopertum 

15. levent cum filo pannum, qui est super libros argenti super 
altare in figura sepulchri [duo pueri super altare, 
induti albis et amictibus cum stolis violatis et sindone 
rubea in facie eorum et alis in humeris] 


These rubrics should be kept in mind when we come 
to consider the lifting of the veil and uncovering of the 
sepulchre in the other groups. 


iii. The positions of characters specified with relation 
to the sepulchrum: implying that this is a sepa- 
rate structure. 


1. levatur Crucifixus . . . de Sepulchro in locum suum super 
altare Sancte Trinitatis [this is the Elevatio which 
precedes the play] 
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procedant [tres fratres in specie mulierum] lente usque 
ad ostium iuxta altare 7 unus frater in albis in specie 
angeli stans iuxta Sepulchrum,—Fécamp, saec. xiv, . . . 
Young,” (Cf. also Lange, p. 36]. 

iuxta sepulchrum residens [dyaconus solempni ueste uesti- 
tus . . . in persona angeli]; Wien 1, saec. xv, Lange, 
p. 104. 

ueniunt ad sepulchrum, et unus sedet ad caput et alius 
ad pedes [duo dyaconi] ; 

iuxta sepulchrum stantes [tres sacerdotes]; Speyer, saec. 
xv, Lange, p. 33. 

retro sepulchrum [Diaconus] ; 

incensent sepulchrum et . . . vertent se ad chorum reman- 
entes super gradum [duo sacerdotes] ; 
St. Blasien, saec. xiv, Lange, p. 30. 

apud sepulchrum [duo dyaconi]; St. Maximin, Brooks, 
Jour. of Eng. and Ger. Phil., Vol. vim, p. 469. 

circa sepulchrum [diaconus... portans in manibus 
gladium multis luminibus circumscriptum . . . in per- 
sona angeli]; Klosterneuburg, 1570, Brooks, loc. cit., 
Vol. vim, p. 481. 

deuant le sepulchre [les angels]; Paris 1, saec. xiv, Lange, 
p. 60. 

ante sepulchrum [mulieres stantes] ; 

ad sepulchrum [angelus sedens] ; Prag Iv, saec. xvi, Lange, 
p. 122. 

ante sepulchrum [same as Prag 1v]; Prag v, saec. xiv, 
Lange, p. 122. 

ante sepulchrum ([predicta persona,—i. e., Maria— 
steterit]; Prag x1, saec. x1v, Lange, p. 130. 

inter sepulchrum et Altare S. Crucis [mulieres revertentes 
et stantes]; Erlangen, saec. xvi, Lange, p. 124. 

ad 4 cornua sepulchri [quatuor pueri stantes}]; St. Gallen 
vir, 1582, Lange, p. 69. 

unus ad caput et alius ad pedes [duo angeli existentes et 
custodientes sepulchrum]; Paris, St. Chapelle, Brooks, 
loc. cit., Vol. vim, p. 472. 

in dextra parte ad caput sepulchri [angelus sedens]; 
Passau, saec. xv. Brooks, loc. cit., Vol. vi, p. 484. 

in dextera parte ad caput [diaconus . . . acturus officium 
angeli]; Melk 1, 1517, Lange, p. 110. 


* Karl Young, The Harrowing of Hell, Transactions of the Wis- 


consin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. xvt, ii, p. 903. 
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in dextera parte ad caput sepulchri [angelus]; Melk um, 
saec. xv, Lange, p. 114. 

in dextera parte praeter sepulchrum [angelus sedens] ; 
Passau X, saec. xv, Lange, p. 118. 

in dextera parte [angelus sedens]; Monsee Iv, saec. Xv, 
Lange, p. 119. 

in dextra parte ad caput... 

in dextra parte Sepuleri [angelus sedens]; Passau, saec. 
xv, Young.” 

in dextera parte sepulchri [Dyaconus .. . acturus offi- 
cium angeli . . . sedeat]; 
Aquileja 1, 1495, Lange, p. 105. 

in dextera parte [Dyaconus .. . acturus officium angeli 
... Sedeat]; procedunt uersus Sepulchrum, 7 stantes 
{tres presbyteri ... figuram mulierum tenentes] ; 
Diessen, saec. xiv, Young.” 

in dextera parte [substantially the same as Diessen and 
Melk 1]; St. Florian vi, 1482, Lange, p. 119. 

in dextera parte [substantially the same as above]; 
Salzburg, 1497, Lange, p. 99. 

in dextera parte [substantially the same as above] ; Chiem- 
see, saec. xv, Lange, p. 102. 

in dextra parte [substantially the same as above]; Moos- 
burg, saec. xv-xvi, Brooks [in Zeitschrift, Vol. L.] p. 
307. 

ante sepulchrum [Marie]; 

in sepulchro [angelus]; Prag xv1, saec. xiii, Lange, p. 151. 

vadunt in medium ecclesie ante sepulchrum ferreum [this 
is said of the apostles just after the scene in which they 
take the linen clothes from the tomb: it may be that 
the sepulchrum ferreum in this case does not signify 
the tomb of Christ]; Prag xvi, saec. xiv, Lange, p. 
154 [begins p. 151]. 

in sepulchro [angelus sedens]; Niirnberg um, saec. xiii, 
Lange, p. 140. 

in sepulchro [duo leuite ... qui sedere debent .. . et 
representant angelos]; Augsburg vim, 1547, Lange, p. 
108. 


“Karl Young, Some Texts of Liturgical Plays, Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, Vol. xxiv, p. 313. 

"Karl Young, The Harrowing of Hell, 1. c., p. 909. 
The same text is inaccurately given by Lange, p. 99. 
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30. in™ sepulchro [angeli sedentes] ; 
surgentes de loco, ostendant sepulchrum esse vacuum .. . 
Indersdorf, saec. xv, Lange, p. 107. 


31. in sepulchro [dyaconi . . . existentes]; Worms, saec. xv, 
Lange.” 

32. in sepulechro [duo angeli sedentes]; Halberstadt v1, 1515, 
Lange, p. 91. 


33. in sepulchro [sedentes .. . i. e., the angels]; Fritzlar 1, 
saec. xiv, Lange, p. 33. 

34. in Sepulchro [angeli sedentes]; St. Gallen, saec. xv, 
Young.“ Brooks calls this text ‘Hersfeld,’ in Zeit- 
schrift, Vol. L, p. 310. 

35. in sepulchro [duo scholares . . . respondent]; de sepulchro 
[exeant . . . cum linteo, quod ostendant precentoribus] ; 
Eichstitt m, 1539, Lange, p. 72. 


In regard to this group it is to be noted that nine plays 
station the angels in sepulchro, which may mean at, on, 
or in. In the last one, as the angels are bidden exeant de 
sepulchro, the in must mean in. 


iv. A veil, curtain, or lid indicated. 


. 1. deinde lapis superponatur: Munich, saec. xiv, Young.” 
cumque in predictum locum tapetum palleo auriculari 
quoque 7 lintheis nitidissimis decenter ornatum illam 
cum reuerencia locauerint, claudat sacerdos Sepul- 
ehrum; Barking (Oxford Ms.), saec. xv, Young.” 
3. surgat [angelus residens] et erigat uelum ostendatque eis 
locum cruce nudatum; England, saec. x, Lange, p. 38. 
4. celicole in sepulchro .. . 
Celicole leuantes velamen sepulcro superpositum; Strass- 
burg 0, 1513, Lange, p. 48. 
5. eaelicolae duo scilicet stantes in Sepulchro . . . 


*cum, in the more accurately reproduced text given by Young: 
Harrowing of Hell [see note 10, p. 672], p. 905. cum sepulchro. . 
surgentes de loco ostendant Sepulchrum esse uacuum. 

“In Zeitschrift, Vol. xx1, p. 82. 

* Some Terts, etc., l. c., p. 322, date of ms. given, p. 318. 

* Karl Young, Observations on the Origin of the Medieval Passion- 
Play, Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., Vol. xxv, p. 343. 

* Observations on the Origin of the Medieval Passion Play, p. 346. 
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Caelicolae levantes velamen Sepulchro superpositum ... ; 
Cologne, 1590. Young.* 
6. Angelus in sepulcro.. 
Item angelus aperto sepulcro... ; #rag XIV, saec Xiii, 
Lange, p. 148. 
7. Angeli in sepulchro.. . 


Angeli sepulchrum aperientes . . . ; Meissen, 1520, 
Lange.” 
8. angeli discooperiunt sepulecrum; Paris m1, saec. xiv, 
Lange, p. 60. 


9. Statione autem facta circa sepulchrum, precedet angelus 
ad caput sepulchri... 

Hic discooperiat sepulchrum ... ; St. Florian vit, saec. 
xiv, Lange, p. 127. 

10. Angelus discooperiat sepulchrum; St. Florian rx, 1512, 
Lange, p. 127. 

1l. Angeli discooperientes sepulerum: Coutances, saec. xv, 
Lange, p. 157. 

12. Ubi notandum est quod in templo designari, atque tapete 
vel antipendio claudi debet locus quidam ad reprae- 
sentandum Christi Sepulchrum conueniens.. . 

Angeli in sepulchro autem cantent .. . 

Interim dum Angeli hoe cantant, mulieres sepulchro ap- 
propinquent, Angeli vero illud subito aperientes atque 
mulieribus monstrantes, alacre voce cantent: Venite 
. . . Bamberg 111, 1597, Lange, p. 93. 


v. The Entering of the Sepulchrum indicated ; or the 
fact that it has a door or window. 


1. duo dyaconi ... unus ad caput, alter ad pedes, in ipso 
sepulcro collocentur . . . 
et dyaconi deintus respondent .. . 
presbyteri predicti cum silentio introeant ... et exeuntes 
foras cantent ... Augsburg 1, saec. xi-xii, Lange, 
p. 83. 
2. elevans pallam monumenti ostendit eis... 
Johanne foris remanente Petrus in monumentum intrat 
tollens inde sudarium ... Rheinau mI, saec. xi-xii, 
Brooks.” 


*% Harrowing of Hell, p. 913. 
*In Zeitschrift, Vol. x11, p. 82. 
* Brooks, in Journ. Eng. and Ger. Philol., Vol. x, p. 192. 
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sedent infra Sepulchrum [duo diaconi] intrant Sepul- 
chrum [mulieres]; Priifening, saec. xii, Young.” 

invenire debent duos sacerdotes ...in sepulcro, unum 
ad caput et alium ad pedes... 

Deinde dicere debent intra sedentes...; Trier, saec. 
xiii, Lange, p. 71. 

Diaconus, solemni ac alba veste vestitus intra sepulchrum 
residens in persona Angeli; Kloster-Neuburg, saec. xiii, 
Du Méril.” 

sedent infra Sepulchrum [duo diaconi] 

Angelus deintus ... 

isti intrant Sepulchrum [mulieres], Germany, saec. xiii, 
Young.” 

saecrdotes intrantes locum sepulture... ; Germany, 
saec. xiii, Young.™* 

In sepulchro sedeant duo clerici in dalmaticis pro angelis. 
Sicque submissa uoce qui extra stant incipiant .. . 

Tune intrant et thurificant locum; Gotha, saec. xiii, 
Lange, p. 45. 

Puer uero, qui angelum representat, stans in sepulchro, 
palmam manu tenens, in capite fanulum largum habens 


Finita hac antiphona exeat angelus de sepulchro per hos- 
tium ante. Marie uero intrent per hostium retro et 
offerant uascula sua, osculando altare. Postea exeant 
de sepulchro per hostium, per quod angelus exiuit .. . 
Toul, saec. xiii, Lange, p. 39. 

angelus sedens foris ad caput sepulchri... 
Tune duo angeli exeant ad ostium sepulchri, ita ut 
appareant foris; Orleans, saec. xiii, Lange, p. 160. 

intrantes locum sepulture [in Peter and John scene]; 
Sutri, saec. xiii, Lange, p. 81. 

ante sepulchrum [puer, loco angeli] 

aperiens sepulchrum [angelus] 

mulieres intrent sepulchrum . . . 

Duo angeli, intus sepulchrum sedentes . . 

Marie exeant de sepulchro . . . ; Rouen I, saec. xiii, Lange, 
p. 155. 


™ Young, Harrowing of Hell [see note, p. 672], p. 943. 

™Du Meril, Les Origines Latines du Thédtre Moderne, Leipzig and 
Paris, 1897, p. 89. 

Young, Some Terts ... p. 312. 

* Harrowing of Hell, p. 900. 
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13. intrabunt sepulchrum [duo canonici]; Hildesheim, saec. 
xiii-xiv. Brooks.” 

14. Ile qui erit angelus, erit super altare, indutus de capa 
alba, tenens palmam in manu et habens coronam in 
capite... 

Duo fratres in sepulchro, qui erunt duo angeli. . 

intrent Mulieres in sepulchrum .. . 

exeant et eant. circa altare™...; Mont Saint-Michel, 
saec. xiv, Lange, p. 157. 

15. incensato Sepulero 7 aperto ostio predicti sacerdotes 

cereos suos de lumine infra Sepulerum accendant .. . 
Marie Sepulerum intrent; Dublin, saec. xiv, Young.” 
16. Angelus sedens in dextera sepulchri... 
angelus levat cortinam... 
Deinde Mariae intrant ad sepulchrum... ; Cividale 1, 
saec. xiv, Lange, p. 58. 

fi 17. sepulerum Domini reverenter intrant [mulieres] ; 

cereis ante sepulcri ostium duobus positis .. . 

revertuntur ad ostium sepulcri, foris tamen non euntes 


Postea egrediuntur sepulcrum; Parma, saec. xv, Lange, 
p. 28. 
18. ante introitum sepulchri [mulieres] 
sedent infra sepulchrum [duo diaconi... uice angelo- 
rum] 
Mox ingressi inquisitores sepulchri turificant locum .. . 
Hirsau, saec. xv, Lange, p. 51. 
19. ingrediantur Sepulcrum [mulieres]; Barking, saec. xv (in- 
stituted in latter xiv), Young.* 
20. quidam puer, quasi angelus indutus alba et amictu, tenens 
spicam in manu, ante sepulchrum dicat .. . 
angelus dicat 
Non est hic, surrexit enim 
et locum digito ostendens— 
Hoc finito, angelus citissime discedat et duo presbyteri de 
maiori sede in tunicis, intus sepulcrum residentes, 
dicant ... 


* Brooks, in Journ, Eng. and Ger. Philol., Vol. vim, p. 468. 

* Apparently the chief altar serves as the sepulchrum in this 
highly elaborate play. One angel is above—possibly on the canopy 
itself—two are within the pillars of the canopy. 

* Young, Harrowing of Hell, p. 919 and p. 922. 

* Young, Harrowing of Hell, p. 930. 
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21. 


26. 


27. 


vi. 
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Marie osculentur locum, postea exeant de sepulcro.. . 
Rouen III, saec. xv, Lange, p. 155.” 

plebanus vadat ad sepulchrum, et ponat caput in fenestra 
sepulchri, et postea conuersus ad populum dicat uoce 
mediocri: Surrexit Christus. Eichstiitt, 1, 1560, Lange, 
p. 40. 

descendit officians cum praedictis et aliis ministris proces- 
sionaliter ad sepulchrum, et illud semel circumit, stat- 
que ante mensam in qua est monstrantia posita... 

Et postquam Introitus fuerit finitus, duo pueri veniunt 
ad ostium Sepulchri ... Gran, 1580, Lange.” 

angeli vero in sepulchro cantant .. . 

cantus Apostolorum ante ingressum sepulchri... Augs- 
burg 1x, 1580, Lange, p. 108. 

sedent infra sepulchrum [angeli] 

isti intrant sepulchrum [mulieres]; Rheinau 1, saec. ? 
Lange, p. 51. 

sacerdotes intrantes sepulchrum ... ; Regensburg, saec. 
? Brooks.™ 

diaconi ad ostium sepulchri venientes . . 

Clericulus stans in sepulcro... ; Laon, saec. ? Lange, 
p. 30. 

Hi in similitudine angelorum ad fenestram stantes sepul- 
cri, unus dextram et alius ad sinistram ... Soissons, 
saec. ? Lange, p. 26. ; 

iretur ad Sepulchrum per parvam Scalam Sancti Jacobi 
(prius amotis sedibus ad praedicationem ibidem prae- 
paratis) 

Tune Celebrans ascendit ad Sepulchrum et imisso capite, 
utrinque erigens se... in porta Sepulchri cantat v. 
Surrexit Christus ; Venice—St. Mark’s—, 1736, Lange.” 


A Chapel, Crypt, or Tomb of a Saint indicated. 


per hostium chori iuxta altare sancti Petri descendunt in 


criptam, et quasi angeli super sepulchrum sedentes [duo 
Canonici dyaconi]; Wiirzburg 1, saec. xiv, Lange, 
p- 53. 


* See also, for accurate transcript of this whole text, Young, Mod. 
Philol., Vol. v1, No. 2. 


hi, *In Zeitschrift, Vol. x11, p. 81. 
In Zeitschrift, Vol. L, p. 297. 
‘fal "In Zeitschrift, Vol. x1, p. 78. 
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2. Ingressa Processione in S. Findani sacellum canitur ab 
angelo primo: Quem queritis . 

Rheinau 11, 1573, Lange, p. 68. 

3. totus chorus cum clero procedunt processionaliter ad se- 
pulchrum domini in Sacello S. Sebastiani. St. Gallen 
vI, 1583, Lange, p. 69. 

4. duo vicarii levitae, revestiti in .dalmaticis albis, stantes 
ante Sepulcrum beatissimi Martini, versis vultibus ad 
cantorem incipiant: Quem queritis?. Tours 1, saec. ? 
Lange, p. 24. 


Since there are so few of this last group, I am inclined 
to regard as quite exceptional the use of chapel, crypt, or 
saint’s tomb. 

Of group v, however, there are twenty-eight, of which 
four without saying that it is entered speak of an entrance 
or door of the sepulchrum (introitus, ingressus, ostium) ; 
three speak of, or imply, a window (ad fenestram stantes, 
ponat caput in fenestra, ascendit ad sepulchrum et immisso 
capite) ; and twenty-one direct the Maries or the apostle 
(Peter) to enter, or else speak of the angels as within the 
sepulchrum. It may be remembered here that nine of the 
plays in group iii speak of angels as in sepulchro, which 
in some cases most likely means within; certainly in the 
last of the group (Eichstitt 11) we see that this is the 
case, for the angels are bidden exeant de sepulchro. Group 
iv, also, may be interpreted so as to contribute to the gen- 
eral impression of an enclosed place round about the actual 
coffer: for instance, number 2, claudat Sepulchrum ; num- 
ber 5, stantes in Sepulchro ; number 7, angeli in sepulchro, 
and, sepulchrum aperientes; and especially number 12, 
tapete vel antependio claudi debet locus quidam. 

Of all the plays known, then, scarcely more than half 
have any indication whatever of the mise-en-scéne. Of 
these a great many are exceedingly vague, simply indicat- 
ing that there is a visitatio sepulchri, without distinguish- 
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ing between the chief altar and special altars or separate 
devices. Thus we come down to about one hundred texts 
—just ninety-six in fact, as listed above—available as 
evidence: 


ii. Altar as sepulchre group. ... 17 


iil. Sepulchre named ....... 35 
iv. Sepulchre covered or opened... 12 
v. Sepulchre entered, ete... ... 28 
vi. Crypt, chapel, etc... ..... 4 


It begins to be apparent, I think, that we cannot be 
satisfied with Mr. Chambers’s casual remark that many 
churches have a niche or recess, designed of sole purpose 
for the sepulchre, that several are large enough to be en- 
tered, “(a very convenient arrangement for the Quem 
Quaeritis,” and that “performers are sometimes directed 
to enter the sepulchre.” For of the seventy-five plays 
(groups iii, iv, and v) in which there is evidence of a 
sepulchre apart from the chief altar, at least twenty-eight 
give unmistakable evidence that the sepulchre is a struc- 
ture that may be entered ; and in twenty-one more there is 
possible an interpretation which may—with further evi- 
dence—contribute toward assimilating these into the same 


_ class. Mr. Chambers is misleading in two respects: there 


are not a very great many churches which have the 
sepulchre niche or recess; and the rubrics directing the 
performers to enter the sepulchre are not unusual in their 
intimation that the sepulchre may be entered. 

The thing that has troubled Mr. Chambers and other 
writers on this subject, I believe, is the meaning of the 
word Sepulchrum. If it is felt difficult to include in this 
word’s meaning something more than the mere coffer or 
chest in which at the ceremony of the Depositio Crucis 
the cross was laid, or the cross and eucharistic bread to- 
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gether, then there will undoubtedly be trouble. For at 
first, as we have seen, the cross was buried (or cross and 
Host) in a hollowed place in the altar itself; and the 
priests or deacons representing the angels stood back of, 
or in front of, the altar. But later the holy women and 
the apostles are seen coming and going in and out of the 
sepulchrum, and the angels coming to the door so as to 
be seen from without, raising curtains, etc., in short doing 
a number of things quite incompatible with the restricted 
meaning. And in any dramatic representation that should 
pretend to adhere in the least to scripture it is necessary 
that they should do these things. St. Mark says the three 
women entering into the sepulehre saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, clothed in a long white garment ; 
St. Luke says they entered in, and two young men stood 
by them in shining garments; St. John tells how Simon 
Peter went into the sepulchre, and how afterwards he 
himself went; St. Matthew and St. Mark both tell of 
Joseph of Arimathea’s new tomb hewn out of the rock, 
and of the door thereof against which the stone was rolled. 
The sepulchrum must mean something more than a coffer. 
And inasmuch as the sepulchrum is an outgrowth of the 
altar, it is natural to look to the altar for light on the 
matter. As I have already hinted in my introductory 
remarks (see page 667), I believe the sepulchrum to 
have been at first just another altar on the north side of 
the church—an altar especially appropriated to this cere- 
mony and therefore called the sepulchrum. This altar, 
like the chief altar of early times, undoubtedly had over 
it a canopy supported by pillars capable of being enclosed 
in curtains, or within a frame supporting candles. I shall 
show this later. The word sepulchrum applied to the en- 
tire structure. Doubtless the churches which had niches 
were simply carrying out more literally the scripture 
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Quaeritis,” and that “ performers are sometimes directed 
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sepulchre niche or recess; and the rubrics directing the 
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intimation that the sepulchre may be entered. 
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gether, then there will undoubtedly be trouble. For at 
first, as we have seen, the cross was buried (or cross and 
Host) in a hollowed place in the altar itself; and the 
priests or deacons representing the angels stood back of, 
or in front of, the altar. But later the holy women and 
the apostles are seen coming and going in and out of the 
sepulchrum, and the angels coming to the door so as to 
be seen from without, raising curtains, etc., in short doing 
a number of things quite incompatible with the restricted 
meaning. And in any dramatic representation that should 
pretend to adhere in the least to scripture it is necessary 
that they should do these things. St. Mark says the three 
women entering into the sepulechre saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, clothed in a long white garment ; 
St. Luke says they entered in, and two young men stood 
by them in shining garments; St. John tells how Simon 
Peter went into the sepulchre, and how afterwards he 
himself went; St. Matthew and St. Mark both tell of 
Joseph of Arimathea’s new tomb hewn out of the rock, 
and of the door thereof against which the stone was rolled. 
The sepulchrum must mean something more than a coffer. 
And inasmuch as the sepulchrum is an outgrowth of the 
altar, it is natural to look to the altar for light on the 
matter. As I have already hinted in my introductory 
remarks (see page 667}, I believe the sepulchrum to 
have been at first just another altar on the north side of 
the church—an altar especially appropriated to this cere- 
mony and therefore called the sepulchrum. This altar, 
like the chief altar of early times, undoubtedly had over 
it a canopy supported by pillars capable of being enclosed 
in curtains, or within a frame supporting candles. I shall 
show this later. The word sepulchrum applied to the en-— 
tire structure. Doubtless the churches which had niches 
were simply carrying out more literally the scripture 
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story; the coffer instead of being placed on a low altar- 
table would be placed in the niche, but in all likelihood 
the canopy and curtains would be set up in front of the 
niche in order that the angels and the empty tomb might 
be concealed till the time came for the dramatic revelation, 
non est hic, surrexit ! 


II 
Externat Evinpence Comrarep Witrn Internat 


Let us now revert to the classifications of sepulchres 
given by Father Feasey. The first group, that of the 
walled recess or niche, seems to have gained unwarrantable 
importance because of its enduring nature. Unless the 
whole church in which such a niche existed fell into com- 
plete decay, the niche would naturally remain. I shall 
have more to say of this presently. It is clear that such 
a niche would not have a door. 

Take the second group—tombs of founders either of the 
church or of the sepulchre. Father Feasey quotes the will 
of John Chandler, of Brasted, Kent, a. p. 1431, who 
desires his tomb “wbi sepulchrum dominicum tempore 
paschali stare consuetum est;” and the will of Thomas 
Windsor of Stanwell, Middlesex, 1485, who demands a 
plain “ tombe of marble of competent height to the entent 
that yt may ber the blessid body of our Lord and the 
sepulture at the tyme of Eastre to stond upon the same.” ! 
Father Feasey cites five similar wills, all of about 1500: 


Of Eleanore, widow of Sir Roger Townsend of Nor- 
folk (1499) ; 
Of Sir Nich. Latimer of Dorsetshire (1505) ; 


iH. J. Feasey, Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, London, 
1897, p. 139. 
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Of John Pympe, Kent (1496) ; 
Of Sir John Saron, London, (1519) ; 
Of Thomas Fienes, Lord Dacre, Sussex (1531).? 


It is noteworthy that all the testators choose to be 
buried in the place evidently well recognized as the place 
of the sepulchre, and are simply providing a handsome 
and durable tomb to take the place of a formerly used 
portable one. 

“Upon these often richly sculptured altar tombs,” 
says Father Feasey, “ as also within the less elaborate and 
more simple arched recesses, the movable sepulchre of 
wood, richly carved, gilded, and painted with sacred Pas- 
sion Story and legend, were set and surrounded by a frame 
which served a double purpose of keeping off the crowds 
of devotees as well as a support for the numerous lights 
by which it was illuminated.” * 

In this comment it is obvious that the writer is think- 
ing of the casket or coffer alone when he uses the term 
sepulchre. But as I have already insisted—and I believe 
am abundantly borne out by the evidence from the plays 
which I have given—the term frequently implies the whole 
structure, canopy, frame, and coffer. 

The third group in Father Feasey’s classification, that 
of the temporary structure (a movable sepulchre of wood, 
surrounded by a frame), is in my belief the most im- 
portant group of all, and the one chiefly to be looked to 
to furnish an explanation of the rubrics of the plays. For 
of the remaining categories the fourth does not seem to be 
sufficiently frequent, nor, in some cases, well enough 
adapted for presenting a play, to be important to the in- 


?The Easter Sepulchre, in Ecclesiastical Review, xxx, Nos. 4, 5. 
*Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, p. 141. 
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vestigation. The fifth group, that of the special chapel, 
is rare.* 

Although he gives us a considerable account of the 
dressing and adornment of the sepulchre, including the 
hangings, canopy, and curtains,® Father Feasey seems to 
lose sight of these adjuncts when he is discussing his fourth 
group. He is more concerned with the coffer—“ a gabled 
coffer or coped chest” he says, “ very similar if not iden- 
tical with the portable shrine for relics, carried about in 
precession... This,” he adds, “ stood upon a frame fash- 
ioned as a bier . . . a fact proved by many inventories.” 
Interested in this bier-like frame, he appears to overlook 
the inferences that may be drawn from the evidence which 
he adduces. I shall take the liberty, therefore, to quote 
him for my own purpose—using his material with a dif- 
ferent emphasis. 

Now as to the surrounding frame or house-like structure, 
I quote passages given by Father Feasey as from Church- 
wardens’ Accounts and Parish Inventories, “ especially 
those taken at the Reformation period.” ® 

1455. St. Ewen, Bristol. 

“The apparail of the tre (wood) and the Ire (iron) made 


for the sepulchre with the clothes steyned ther to ordeyned.” 
1513. St. Lawrence, Reading. 

“Item, payd for settying upp the frame aboute the sepul- 

' ere’; in 1514, five pence was paid to the carpenters at the 
removal of the sepulchre. 


* Tbid., p. 151. 

°The holy sepulchre being duly set up, its adornment was pro- 
ceeded with. Hangings and curtains of rich brocade, silks, velvets, 
tapestries and cloths stained and painted with sacred story, were 
hung round about it, a canopy suspended over it, rich palls of work 
thrown over the sepulchre itself, while a veil of lawn or gossamer 
was drawn before it, to shield it in a measure from the view. IJbid., 
pp. 151, 152. 

* [bid., pp. 142-145. 
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1520. St. Margaret, Westminster. 
“For setting up of God’s house and taking it down again.” 
1552. Thame, Oxon. 

“Item, for makyng . . . ye sepulere iijd” . . . “for naile 

in settinge upe the sepulerye, jd.” 
1552. Kent (St. Elphege), Canterbury. 

“Item, a sepulere with a frame whereof the parson hath 
the one side.” 

1554. London, St. Michael’s, Cornhiil. 

“Item, paide for makynge of frame of the Sepulker.” 
“ Paide for hookes & staples to the same frame.” 

1555. Ludlow. 

“ Paid to John Blunt for the tymber of the sepulere, and 
his help to makynge of the same, vjs.” 

“Paid to Stephen Knight, for makynge of viij rynges and 
viij staples and a hoke of yron for the sepulcre, xiid.” 

1555. London, St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 

“Paide for the Joyenour for makinge the sepullere, the 
Paskall and the Tenebras’ to the same,” and for the “ nailes 
and tacks” for the sepulechre—a frequent charge in these ac- 
counts. 

At St. Mary, Woolnorth, “a sepulchre chest that stood in 
the quere,” cost xxd; mention being also made of “a 
sharyne [shrine?] for the sepulture covered with a cloth of 
tyssue.” 

1557. Ludlow. 

“ Item, to him for iij dayes worke in settynge up the sepul- 

erye, xvijd.” 


The foregoing items Father Feasey cites in illustration 
of his statement that the sepulchre (meaning the coffer) 
was set upon a ‘ frame fashioned as a bier.’ It seems much 
more probable, considering the cost and the work involved 
in setting up and taking down these frames, that they 
were an enclosure about the coffer. The frame in the 
following description, also quoted by Father Feasey, has 
a door in it. 


‘I. e, the great Easter candle. and the lights to be extinguished 
on Good Friday. 
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Time of the Reformation, ms. of Sir Roger Mar- 
tin, of Melford Place. 


Suffolk: Long Melford Church. 

“In the quire was a fair painted frame of timber to be set 
up about Maundy Thursday, with holes for a number of fair 
tapers to stand in before the Sepulchre, and to be lighted in 
service time. Sometimes it was set overthwart the quire 
before the High Altar, the Sepulchre being always placed and 
finely garnished at the north end of the High Altar; between 
that and Mr. Clopton’s little chapel there is a vacant place of 
the wall, I think, upon the tomb of one of his ancestors; the 
said frame with the tapers was set near to the steps going 
up to the said altar. Lastly [i. e., latterly], it was used to 
be set up along Mr. Clopton’s aisle, with a door made to go 
out of the rood-loft into it.”—Neale: Views of Most Interest- 
ing Churches, etc., Vol. 11. 


The tomb alluded to, Father Feasey explains, is a rich 
canopied altar-tomb, on the north side of the chancel, be- 
tween the choir and the Clopton chapel.® 

Let us compare with the foregoing the account given 
by Alfred Heales, who, writing in Arch@ologia, in 1868, 
was the first to give anything like a complete account of 
the Easter Sepulchre: ® 


There can be little or no doubt that it was a temporary 
wooden structure framed so as to be easily put up when 
required, and afterwards removed, and that it stood on the 
north side of the choir or chancel. There are, however, 
numerous high or altar tombs set in a recess in the like 
position, which were probably inclosed within the framework 
and served as the ‘sepulchre’ itself; some of these were 
expressly intended for the purpose, as appears by documentary 
evidence. 


Heales thinks, moreover, that the recess in the wall, 
when it occurred, “ served merely as a nucleus ” within the 


* Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, p. 147. 
* Alfred Heales, Easter Sepulchres, in Arche@ologia, Vol. 
(1868), p. 288, 
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“temporary wooden structure.” Of churches having the 
recesses, he enumerates the following: 
(1) St. Peter, Dorchester; (2) Writtle, Essex; (3) Tring, 
Herts; (4) Cheriton and Hythe, Kent; (5) Ravenham, Nor- 
folk [engraved in Boutell’s Christian Monuments]; (6) Stan- 
ton St. John, Oxfordshire; (7) Gorleston, Suffolk; (8) Wal- 
ton-on-the-Hill, Surrey; (9) Bosham, (10) Catsfield, (11) 
Eastbourne, (12) Lancing, (13) and Ore, all in Sussex; and 
(14) All Hallows, Barking. 


In the overwhelming majority of churches, he remarks, 
there is no such tomb-like recess; but we do find, very 
frequently indeed, a small arched, or square headed recess 
to the north-west of the altar . . . always with marks of 
hinges. This is not a sepulchre but an aumbry, or closet 
for the sacred vessels.’” 

Heales cites as evidence of the temporary quality of 
the sepulchres the following passages from church ac- 
counts: 


1551. Reading, St. Mary (accounts at rebuilding). 
Receyvid of Henry More, for the sepulker xiiis, iiijd. 
Receyvid of John Webbe for the toumbe of brycke, xij¢. 
1476. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London. 
Papur, nayles & paynt p’ le sopokeyr canope . . . hokes 
.. mayles .. . iijd. 
1555. Leverton, Lincolnshire. 
For maykking of the sepulkkure howyse . . . iijd. 
For payntyng of a cloth for the saym.. . ijs. 


The item of the eanopy brings me to the consideration 
of the covering and adorning of the sepulchre. The 
earliest external evidence (supplementing the internal 
that I have given from the plays), is according to Father 
Feasey the following from the Treasurer’s Inventory of 
Salisbury Cathedral, circa 1214-1222: 


Item, velum unum de serico supra sepulchrum. 


” Tbid., p. 296. 
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This, of course, may mean a pall spread over the coffer. 
The following, however, are clearly different; they also 
are cited by Father Feasey,'! and are from Churchwar- 
dens’ Accounts: 


1431. London. St. Peter Cheap. 

“Item j canapy steyned with iij staves and iij boles of 

golde and iiij faynes and j cloth for the sepulcre steynede.” 
1470. London. St. Margaret Pattens. 

“Ttem, a Grete Cloth of Tapestri werke for to hang upon 

the wall byhynde the Sepulcur.” 
1485. Southwark. St. Margaret. 

“Item, a lytell Cortyn of grene sylke for the hede of the 
sepulture.” (Same church and date, “ij blew Cortyns [to] 
draw afore the sepulture.”)* 

37. Henry VI. Bristol. St. Ewen. 

“A batyment to hang a cloth on ye sepulcre in the chancel 
ixd,” 

1550. London. St. Dunstan in the East. 

“Item, a Sepulture cloth of cloth of golde.” 

“Item, a Canepye of cloth of golde wt iiij staves paynted 
Red belonging to the same.” 

1557. Bristol. Christ Church. 
“For a smail corde to stay ye canabye over ye sepulcre.” 


Much fuller is the record of a sepulchre at St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street, London, in 1466. Though this may not 
have been connected with a play—the wooden (?) angels 
on the sepulchre, and ‘set in the do’r,’ as well as the 
knights ‘on the poste’ would be unnecessary—yet it un- 
doubtedly gives a right idea of the setting of the plays. 


1466. London, St. Stephen, Coleman Street. 
“Item, j sepuleur’ on gyldyd, wt j frame to be set on wt 
iiij poste and eryste ’p to.” 
“ Item, iiij trestell to have the sepult’ downe wt iiij ironys 
to be’r ht vp wt.” 
“Item, iiij Angell for to be set on the posts wt iij sencs 


*ij gyldyd and ij not gylgyt.” 


“In Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. xxxt1, Nos. 4 and 5. 
* Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, p. 153. 
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“ Item, iiij grete angell to be set on the sepulcur’ wt dyu’s 
small angell.” 

“Item, ij steyned clothes wt the apostoll and the ppete 
[prophets?] bettyn wt golde wt the crede.” 

“Item, viij bar’es bettyn wt golde to be set abowte the 
sepulcur’ wt dyus small pyns.” 

“Item, iiij knyghte to be set on the poste befor the do’r.” 

“Item, j angyll to be set in the do’r.” 

“Item, j canape steyned wt a son of Golde to heng on the 
sepulcur’ at ester’.” 

“ Item, j Rydyl (canopy) steyned wt a chalix and the fygur’ 
of the sacrament on hyt.” * 


The sepulchre according to the Durham Rites was “ set 
up on Good Fryday after the Passion, all covered with red 
velvet and embroidered with gold.” ** 

Other references to the rich hangings of the sepulchre 


are given by Father Feasey: 


The inventory of 3 Edward VI. of St. Dunstan in the East 
shows the sepulchre cloth there to have heen of Cloth of 
Bawdkyn; at St. Stephen, Westminster, of Cloth of Gold with 
red fygury and blue tynsyn. The inventories of the sixth year 
at Ashford, Kent, one of white sarcenet and two of green silk; 
at All Saints, Canterbury, red and blue chamlett; St. Elphege, 
“ij chaunge of hangynges;” Lewisham had three of linen and 
one of silk; at Braborne “a clothe of silke was used to be laid 
upon the sepulere.” Of the two at St. Christopher le Stock 
“one was steyned with the Passion, the other full of white 
leves;” St. Mary, Wimbledon, had two of “cors clothe of gold;” 
at Bucklebury, Berks, “ij paynted clothes wer wount to cover 
the sepulecre;” while at Nattendon in the same county, the 
sepulchre cloth was of black velvet with “a crosse of Clothe 
of Golde wrought Apon the same;” and at Farley, Surrey, of 
red and green silk. At Sarratt and Hunsdon, Herts, the clothes 
were of yellow silk popinjay. 

Not infrequently rich articles of dress were bequeathed by 
will for this purpose, as the bequest of the wife of Lord Bardolph 
(Chamberlain to Henry VI.), who left by will to Denington 
Church, Suffolk, “a purple gown with small sleeves to adorn the 
Easter Sepulchre there.” 


* Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, pp. 166, 167. 
* Tbid., pp. 170, 171. (Durham Rites, Surtees Society, pp. 10, 11). 
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Frequent charges also appear in the accounts for “small 
cordes to the sepulchre,” or for “ whipcord to draw the curtain 
of the same sepulchre;” for “ pynnys,” “nailes,” “ greate tackes ” 
and “sylke poynts” and “ pack thred” to “ pyne clotes ” about 
it, and to keep the palls, etc., in place; likewise charges for 
dressing the Sepulchre,—the churchwardens of Ludlow in 1555-6 
paying one Thomas Season xijd for thus ‘dressing’ the 
sepulchre.* 


The bequeathing of arras or tester-beds to go to the 
adorning of the Easter Sepulchre, is a curious custom 
~ evidence of which is given also by Father Feasey. “It 
will be readily seen,” he says, “ that these handsome be- 
: quests were nothing less than the canopies and hangings 
complete of the tester-beds so highly prized in those days. 
. often splendid examples of the embroiderer’s craft.” 
Thus Elizabeth Hatfield of Hedon, York, bequeathed in 
1509 to her parish church: 
“j ares (arras) bed ea intentione quod quolibet anno die 
obitus mei cooperuerit super sepulchrum meum et mariti mei 


et ad ornamentum sepulcri Domini tempore Paschali et Sacra- 
menti, dum valet et durabit.” * 


Alfred Heales, in the earlier article (in Arch@ologia) 
cites several instances of the bequeathing of rich cloths 
and tapestries for the decoration of the Easter Sepulchre. 


Ill 
Tue Form or THE ALTAR 


As I have already hinted in the first part of this study, 
and from time to time during the course of it, my theory 
as to the origin of the form of the sepulchrum is simply 
that it was an imitation of the high altar. First there 


* Ibid., pp. 155, 156. 
* Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. xxx11, Nos. 4 and 5. 
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was the ancient office of the Depositio Crucis, which em- 
phasized the symbolism of the altar as the tomb of Christ. 
When the Quem Quaeritis trope developed into a dramatic 
presentation of the Easter story, this took place first of 
all at the high altar. When, a little later, the Easter plays 
began to be enacted away from the high altar, it was either 
to a secondary altar in the north side of the church, or 
to a temporary structure called the sepulchrum, that they 
were first transferred. 

Inasmuch as the ceremony of the burial of the cross 
came to be combined with the reservation of the Host 
(consecrated on Maundy Thursday to last over until 
Easter) this transference is natural. For the last time I 
quote from the learned author of Ancient English Holy 
Week Ceremomial: 

In the earlier times of tabernacles it would seem to have been 
necessary to reserve at a secondary altar, because it was not con- 
sidered proper to say Mass at any altar at which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was in reservation. Hence probably arose the custom of 
preparing a secondary altar on Maundy Thursday, which would 
naturally lead to the custom of providing some special place or 
Réposoir. Then by way of simplification (7?) they began to combine 
this with the Sepulchre, as did the Benedictines of St. Maur.* 


It is of prime importance, therefore, to understand the 
structure and appearance of the ancient altars. 

Very anciently, probably from the time of the cata- 
combs, when it was especially necessary to protect the holy 
vessels and elements, and the altar proper, from contam- 
ination, it was the custom to construct over the holy table 
a canopy supported by pillars. In the early centuries such 
an altar with its canopy resembled pretty closely the little 
shrines of the pagan deities: classic architecture, indeed, 
is a direct source here, as it was in the case of the first 


Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, p. 176. 
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Christian churches. For example, I may refer to an altar 
represented in a mosaic of St. George, Thessalonica (Sa- 
loniki), of which there is a cut in Lawrie’s Monuments 
of the Early Church.? (See Figure 1). Gilbert Scott 
says that the canopy, or baldaquin, was common in Eng- 
land in Saxon times.* 

At Coventry in the fifteenth century, the craft of wire- 


. drawers had special charge of the maintenance of the 


canopy over the high altar of the church of Saint Michael: 


The crafte of the wiredrawers shall kepe the Canape ouer the 
hize autur in saynt Michel in Couentre . . . the wich kepyng 
must haue cost & reparacion. 


Thus reads an item under the date 
\ 1430 in the Coventry Leet Book, printed 
by the Early English Text Society. 
2 Suspended from the canopy, and 
2 ; protected by it, hung the small vessel, 
ui called ciborium, which held the conse- 
} 


crated Host: for this reason the altar 
canopy is often spoken of as the cibo- 
rium. But since the term ciborium is 
properly restricted to the small vessel, 
or to the later developed monstrance, 
‘and tabernacle, I on as far as possible avoid it in speak- 
ing of the canopy.* 

The columns supporting the canopy were frequently— 
if not, in fact, always—fitted with rods running horizon- 


? Walter Lowrie, Monuments of the Early Church, New York, 1901, 
p. 332. 

* Gilbert Scott, Essay on the History of English Church Architec- 
ture, London, 1881. 

‘For full discussion of the canopies and their evolution see: 

Wilhelm Liibke, Ecclesiastical Art in Germany (transl.), London, 
1871, pp. 124 et seq. 

Yrjé Hirn, The Sacred Shrine, Macmillan, 1912, p. 27 et seq. 
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tally, on which curtains were hung so that the altar could 
be made private during the secretum.® 

Yrjé Hirn says, “ It appears from certain old pictures 
and from marks on the columns of some of the ‘ ciboria’ 
preserved, that the altar space had earlier been closed in 
by movable curtains. It was thus a complete little house 
surrounding the place for the altar sacraments.” ® 

Michel, in the first volume of his great Histoire de 
V’Art, says, “ Entre les colonnes du ciborium, des rideaux 
de riches étoffes glissaient sur des verges de métal et se 
fermaient au moment de la consécration.” * 

The canopy over the high altar of San Clemente at 
Rome, which antedates the seventh century, is a repre- 
sentative of the rectangular type as opposed to the domed 
canopy seen in the Thessalonica mosaic. 

The following somewhat random list of canopied altars, 
accompanied by references, wherever possible, to books 
containing illustrations of them, is given to show some- 
thing of their evolutions of form and elaboration. At first 
classical or Byzantine, the canopies respond in succeeding 
ages to the varying types of medieval architecture, al- 
though some of the earliest forms are preserved or copied 
down to the present day. Thus the canopy of San Cle- 
mente, which is still preserved, is of a type always popular 
in Italy: Giotto pictures just such a canopy in his picture 
of the Jewish temple when he paints the Presentation of 
the Virgin for the Capella dell’ Arena at Padua (see 
Venturi, Vol. v, p. 308) ; it will be recognized as a familiar 
type in Figure 2 (of my sketches), which is the altar of 8. 
Elia near Nepi. A modern example of the Byzantine type 
is to be seen in the Church of St. Michael, Brooklyn (see 


5 Liibke, op. cit., p. 24. 
*Yrjé Hirn, op. cit., p. 27. 
‘Michel, Histoire de VArt, Vol. 1, p. 106. 
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a] Magazine of Christian Art, 1907, Vol. 1, Number 2, 
page 57). 
ff What form the ancient altar canopy of St. Peter's at 
Rome had in the ninth century 
I do not know, but it was made 
of silver; * perhaps it was simi- 
lar to the canopy shown in Pin- 
turicchio’s painting of the in- 
terior of the old basilica of St. 
Peter's about 1500 (election 
of Aineas Sylvius to the Pa- 
| pacy);° but certainly it was 
not like the ornate canopy by 


<>. 


= 

Bernini which covers St. Peter’s 
high altar today. 

Fie. 2 


Attars AND Pictures or ALTARS 


1. Picture in mosaic of St. George, Saloniki (Thessa- 
4 lonica). Saec. vi. Lowrie, Monuments of the Early 
; Church, New York, 1901, p. 332. (My Figure 1). 
2. Rome. San Clemente. Before Saec. vu. (Leader 
Scott, Cathedral Builders, New York, 1899, p. 146). 
- 3. Milan. Sant’ Ambrogio. Saec. viu-1x (Baedeker 
says XII): 
. displays very clearly the mixture of Byzantine 
and Italian influence.” (H. H. Cunynghame, Zuro- 
| pean Enamels, London [1906], p. 58). 
i 4. Nepi (near). S. Elia. Saee. x or x1. (Arthur L. 
} Frothingham, Monuments of Christian Rome, Mac- 
: millan, 1908, p. 181). (My Figure 2). 


* Liibke, op. cit., p. 124. 
*Fresco in Cathedral Library, Siena; painted between 1502 and 
1509, 


4 


10. 


11. 
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Picture in ms., Vita Sancti Benedicti. Saec. x1. 
This shows a very common type of representation of 
an altar, a plain dome supported by pillars. A coffin 
lies before it, and two great candles stand beside. 
(Venturi, Vol. m1, pp. 753-754). (My Figure 3). 
Picture in Fresco, Lower Church of San Clemente, 
Rome. Saec. x1. This shows canopy like the pre- 
ceding, but with curtains. (Frothingham, Monu- 
ments, ete., p. 317). 

Picture in ms. Bibl. Nat., lat. 17716. Saee. xu. 
This shows Pope Urban II consecrating canopied 
altar. (Michel, Vol. 11, part 1, 
p. 307). 

Pictures in ms. Greek Ocla- 
teuch. Saec. xu. Numerous 
pictures, meant to represent 
Hebrew altar, show form simi- 
lar to Christian altar in the 
preceding pictures (5, 6, 7), 
even in some cases having a 
cross at the top of the domed canopy. 

(Miniatures de VOctateuque Grec de Smyrne, 
preface by D.-C. Hesseling, Leyden, 1909, passim, 
especially pp. 63, 66, 76; plates 197, 213, 256). 
Picture in mosaic, St. Mark’s, Venice. Circa 1173. 
This shows a slightly more decorated canopy, with 
rods for curtains. (Burlington Mag., Vol. xvu, p. 
41). 

Picture in window at Mans. Saec. x1. Meant to 
represent Hebrew temple, this shows canopied altar 
like those in the Octateuch of Smyrna (8), sur- 
mounted by a cross: picture is Presentation of the 
Virgin. (Michel, Vol. 11, Part 1, p. 383). 

Rome. 8S. Paolo-fuori-le-mura. 1285, ARrnowro v1 


5. 
6. 
ii 
8. 
9. 
= 
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Cambio, the Florentine, designed the Gothic canopy 
(of the high altar) which rests on four columns of 
red porphyry. A modern canopy much higher and 
larger rises above that of Arnolfo. (Venturi, Vol. 
Iv, p. 81 et seq.).'° 


Attar Tomss anp Canoprep MonuMENTS 


It must be kept in mind that the altar constantly sym- 
bolized the tomb of Christ. And just as great dignitaries 
sought to be buried under or near the high altar, as that 
was the most holy and consecrate’ place, so others would 
have their tombs under secondary altars; or, as we have 
seen in the wills quoted by Father Feasey, would have 
their tombs made in the form of altars in that place where 
the body of the Lord (the cross with consecrated Host) 
was laid in Holy Week. 

Altar tombs, therefore, I believe, have a direct bearing 
upon the main point of this study—~. e., the influence of 
the architecture of the altar upon the Easter Sepulchrum. 

The canopied tomb of the Emperor Federigo II, in the 
Cathedral of Palermo, though it has a coped coffer and 
six instead of four pillars, is plainly influenced by altars 
of the type of San Clemente and S. Elia (my Figure 2). 
The thirteenth-century Gothic canopy over the tomb of 
Dagobert I, in the Abbey of Saint-Denis, bears the same 
relation to the Gothic altar canopies. 

Viollet-le-Duc gives an excellent example of a canopied 
altar-tomb with two sculptured thurifers, one on either 
side, drawing back curtains to disclose the recumbent 
image of the bishop whose monument it is: the image lies 


* Numerous examples of Gothic canopies (he calls them ciboria) 
are to be found represented in Venturi. Almost any work on ecclesi- 
astical architecture will give examples. 
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high upon a table-like coffer or altar.11 These thurifers 
are wingless, but otherwise like the angels so often seen 
on altar-tombs. 

The altar-tomb of the Cardinal d’Aquasparta in Santa 
Maria in Aracoeli ** (and others like it, for it is a familiar 
type) is another example: here we have a Gothic canopy 
with rods (as if for curtains), and carven angels, on either 
side of the recumbent image of the Cardinal, holding 
curtains which enclose the back and 
sides. (My Figure 4). The image 
is sculptured as though lying on the 
top of a coffer over which a cloth 
is draped. So in stone is perpetu- 
ated the ‘lying in state’ of this dig- 
nitary. And the appurtenances of 
such a lying in state, if my hypo- 
thesis be correct, were distinctly 
reminiscent of the Easter sepulchre. 
The altar-tombs with their cano- 

pies, their table-like coffers, their 
angels upholding a pall or drawing Fia. 4. 
curtains,’® give us some idea of the canopied sepulchra 
with their choir-boy angels who on Easter morning showed 
that the tomb was empty: 


non est hic, surrexit! 


CATAFALQUES 


Two contemporary records of early sixteenth-century 
catafalques will serve to emphasize the relationship be- 


Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire Raisonné de lV’Architecture, Vol. 1x, 
p- 55 (article, Tombeau, Fig. 25). 

* Frothingham, Monuments of Christian Rome, p. 251. 

* Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, Vol. Iv, passim. 
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tween the architecture of the high altar and the appur- 
tenanees of burial. In these pictures we see also one char- 
acteristic of the Easter Sepulchre which does not appear 
in the sculptured altar-tombs—the numerous candles which 
were set upon it. After the darkness of Good Friday and 
Easter Eve, the Sepulchre was often brilliantly illumi- 
nated for Easter Day." 


= 


i 


=~ 


Fig. 6. 


1514. Picture (miniature) in ms. Trespas de l’Hermine 
regrettée; in Library of M. Ambroise Firmin- 
Didot."5 This shows the ‘chapelle ardente’ 
(catafalque) of Anne of Brittany, Queen of France, 
in the church of St. Sawveur, Blois, January 9, 
1514. (See Figure 5). 


“See Heales, Easter Sepulchres, and Father Feasey, Ancient Eng- 
lish Holy Week Ceremonial, for full evidence as to the ‘ Sepulchre 
Lights,—the great ‘ Paschal’ and the ‘ tenebrae candles.’ 

* Paul Lacroix, Military and Religious Life in the Middle Ages, 
New York, 1876, p. 495. 
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1532. Drawing on Mortuary Roll.'® This shows the 
‘herse’ (catafalque) of John Islip, Abbot of West- 
minster, set with hundreds of candles, canopied, 
and ‘ fenced in’ as it were by an additional frame. 
(See Figure 6). 


The canopies of both these catafalques suggest at once 
the late development of altar canopies. 

In connection with these catafalques, it is worth while 
to consider the custom of erecting canopies over low-lying 
table-tombs: temporary canopies of cloth supported upon 
a frame set up for a special occasion. Viollet-le-Duc gives 
a design showing a reconstruction of such a canopy, and 
showing also the disposition of candles about the tomb. 
Places for fitting in the pillars of the canopy are found 
at the corners of the stone base: 

C'est aux angles de ce socle de pierre que l'on retrouve presque 
toujours la trace de scellements de métal ou de bases de colonettes, 


soutenant l’armature de fer sur laquelle on jetait une étoffe aux 
anniversaires ou 4 certaines occasions.” 


This, then, is not an altar-tomb nor a catafalque, but 
something that partakes a little of the nature of both. In- 
asmuch as it is temporary, set up just on anniversaries or 
special occasions, it is also suggestive of the temporary 
form of the Easter Sepulchre. 

It remains now to speak of the representations in art 
of the Sepulchre of Christ. Thus may be completed the 
eycle of relationships between the high altar, the private 
tomb, and the Sepulchrum. 


“WwW. H. St. John Hope, English Altars from Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, London, 1899, plate xiii. 
* Viollet-le-Duc, op. cit., Vol. 1x, p. 64. (Tombeau, Fig. 29.) 
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IV 
Tue Toms or Curist 1n Art 


In this portion of my discussion I am not dealing with 
most of the representations of the Resurrection, which 
have been so fully dealt with by W. Meyer,’ for that is 
a matter which concerns the mysteries rather than the litur- 
gical plays,—but with the pictures especially which show 
the entombment of Christ or the visit of the holy women 
to the tomb on Easter morning. 

The list which I shall give is not intended to be an 
exhaustive catalogue of the pictures of the tomb of Christ, 
but, rather a representative one. For my purpose (that 
of relating these pictures to the architecture of the altar, 
and to the form of the sepulchrum of the liturgical plays) 
it is sufficient to indicate three types: 


i. The tomb represented as a little building with two 
folding doors, or a rectangular doorway. 

ii. The tomb represented as an upright hollow in a rock. 
This more literally adheres to the biblical account 
(Matt. xxvii, 60: Mark xv, 46) of Joseph of Arima- 
thea’s sepulchre hewn out of the rock. It likewise 
bears some resemblance to the classical tradition of 

_ representing a grave—as seen in Pompeiian frescoes, 
and imitated in the raising of Lazarus in the Chris- 
tian Art of the catacombs and earliest sarcophagi. 

iii. The tomb represented as a structure almost or ex- 
actly identical with the canopied altars I have dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapters. 


1W. Meyer, Wie ist die Auferstehung Christi dargestellt worden? 
in Nachrichten der K. Gesell. der Wissen., Philol.-histor. Klasse, 
1903, Heft 2, pp. 236-254 (Géttingen). 


J 
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There are also, it is no more than right to add, a num- 
ber of representations of the coffer alone—in two cases 
very clearly related to Easter plays, too—without a sign 
of a canopy or enclosure. This, however, does not vitiate 
the hypothesis which I am endeavoring to establish, since 
either because of crowded space, or a desire to concentrate 
attention upon the figures, the artist might easily omit 
the superstructure of the tomb. 

But that my third group should be so large and so cir- 
cumstantial as it is, explaining so satisfactorily the rubrics 
of the plays, and the church records of the sepulchra, and 
illustrating so aptly the form of the medieval altar, is to 
my mind most convincing. To be sure, there are details 
of the decoration of the sepulchrum—the lights, the eur- 
tains and hangings, and the additional frame—missing 
from these pictures of the tomb of Christ, but the essential 
things which relate it to the architecture of the altar are 
there—the canopy and pillars. The purpose of the cur- 
tains on the sepulchrum to conceal the fact that the tomb 
is empty when the holy women come to anoint the body 
of their Lord, is, of course, purely dramatic, and has no 
importance to the artist who is supposed to be picturing 
not the sepulchrum of his parish church, but the tomb 
in the Holy Land in which the Lord was buried by Joseph 
of Arimathea and the Apostles. The curtains and ap- 
pareling of the sepulchrum serve to make it an enclosure, 
but the artist knows that according to Matthew and Mark 
the tomb was hewn in rock. Even were he inclined in this 
particular, as in so many others, to be as it were obsessed 
with the spectacle that he has had before his eyes, and 
consequently tempted to include curtains in his picture— 
even so, the moment that he is picturing is that after the 
curtains in the play are withdrawn, when the angel point- 
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ing to the tomb and coffer cries, non est hic, surrexit! 
The soldiers guarding the tomb, however, are sometimes 
shown in the pictures as though still sleeping. 


Pictures or Curist’s Toms 


i. Little Building with two folding doors or a rectangular 
doorway. 

1. Egypt. Ivory relief (Collection Trivulce). Saec. rv. 
The sepulchre has two folding doors (decorated 
; with Raising of Lazarus, ete.) one of which is open. 
‘se An angel,—haloed but wingless,—seated at the 

left of the picture, points to the open door. 
One women kneels at the angel’s feet; another 

(there are but two) stands. 

The sleeping soldiers are represented, in a panel 
above, beside a cupola-shaped structure with three 


windows and a conical roof. (Michel, Vol. 1, Part 
1, p. 263). 
Is 2. Syria. Miniature in Syrian Gospel of Zagba (in 
Laurentian Library at Florence). Saec. vi (a. 
586). 


This is strictly speaking a representation or symbol 
of the Resurrection (see W. Meyer,—note, page 700). 
Three rays of light burst from the folding doors, one 

’ of which is open. (Franz Von Reber, History of 
Medieval Art [transl.], New York, 1887, p. 97). 
3. Palestine. Silver Ampulla (phial) of Monza. 
Saec. vir. 

Here the tomb is a small houselike structure ap- 
parently with two folding doors closed. The angel, 
winged, and holding a long staff, is seated on the right 

4f of the picture with his right hand raised: two women 
are on the left side of the tomb. One carries a box or 


i 
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vase. (Ch. Bayet, L’Art Byzantin, Paris [1904], 
p- 97). 

Metz, Miniature (initial D) in ms. Sacramen- 
taire de Drogon. A. v. 826-855, 

Here the tomb is a small rectangular building sur- 
mounted by a domed cupola; it has a rectangular 
doorway, but instead of folding doors like the pre- 
ceding pictures, has a rectangular slab lying before 
the doorway. On this the angel, winged and bearing 
a long staff tipped with a cross (the resurrection sym- 
bol) is seated; he points to the women, who in this 
case are three, standing close together on the right. 
One carries a censer. 

The sleeping soldiers are represented on the left. 
(Michel, Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 365). 

Upright hollow in the rock. 

Constantinople (%) Gold plate, low-relief (now 
in the Louvre). Saec. 1x. 

This beautiful example of Byzantine orfévrerie 
shows the angel, large, winged, bearing an orna- 
mented staff of rank, seated before a little hill in the 
side of which is an upright hollow to which he points: 
in it are to be seen the sudarium (‘* wrapped together 
in a place by itself ”—John xx, 7) and the linen 
clothes, which show that the Lord has arisen. Two 
women, without censer or vase, stand at the left. 
Traces of two sleeping soldiers, very small, are to be 
seen in the broken portion of the plate just below 
the tomb. (Paul Lacroix, The Arts of the Middle 
Ages and at the Perwd of the Renaissance, New 
York, 1875, p. 472; also, Bayet, L’Art Byzantin, 
Paris [1904], p. 209. 

Italy. Tainted crucifix with small pictures of the 
Passion in Byzantine style. Saec. xm. 
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Composition in every essential precisely like the 
preceding. 

It is to be noted that this type, which is by no 
means unusual, is quite different from that prescribed 
by the Byzantine Guide to Painting discovered by 
M. Didron: the Guide says “ A great square tomb ” 

. “marble tomb”... “A mountain and a stone 
tomb on the side” . . . “outside the tomb”... 
“before the tomb.” * 

The picture is in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence: 
photog. Brogi, no. 14681. 

iii. A canopied structure, open, supported on pillars (like 

an altar canopy). 

1. Germany (4) Relief. Early Romanesque period. 

i (Soltykoff Collection in Paris). 

i In this, a canopy of angular design, supported on 

pillars, frames the large angel,—winged, seated upon 

the lid of the coffer, holding in his left hand the resur- 

4 rection cross, motioning with his right towards the 

; three holy women who from the left approach singly, 
bearing vessels. The sleeping soldiers are seen 
below the tomb. (Liibke, Ecclesiastical Art in Ger- 
many, London, 1871, p. 164). 

2. St. Gall. Drawing in Antiphonal of Hartker. 
Saec. x. 

} This drawing (which I have traced for the front- 

j ispiece of this study) is at once the most satisfactory 

H illustration of the relationship between the form of 

if the altar canopy and the representations of the tomb 

of Christ; and at the same time, the closest of this 


" *Didron, Christian Iconography, translated from the French by 
E. J. Millington, and completed . . . by Margaret Stokes, Vol. m1, 
London, 1891. 
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group in its association with the liturgical Easter 
play. It stands on the page of the Antiphonal just 
preceding the text of the Quem Quaeritis. 

The tomb is represented by a Romanesque canopy 
supported on. pillars, and between the pillars is a black 
rectangle in which are displayed the sudarium and 
linteamina (napkin and linen clothes). This rect- 
angle is obviously an elevation, in defiance of perspec- 
tive, of the interior of the coffer: this is what the holy 
women see when they stoop over,—as they do accord- 
ing to the rubrics of some plays and according to 
some of the other pictures,—to look into the sepulchre. 

The sudarium, wrapped in a place by itself, and 
the linen grave clothes, are here, I have not a doubt, 
displayed in precisely the manner in which they were 
arranged for the performance of the play. 

The angel is seated upon a marbled rectangle that 
represents the stone rolled away; with respect to the 
tomb, he is on the right hand (in dextera parte). 

The three holy women, with two vases and a censer, 
are ready to cense the tomb (tune intrant et thurifi- 
cant locum.) It may be stretching a point too far, 
but do not the faces of these women suggest the three 
priests (tres sacerdotes) who played their parts with 
amices over their heads ? 

The singular high position of the soldiers (one 
apparently awake) of the watch, and the smaller 
domed structure between them, puzzled me very much 
at first. But I believe this is just an example of pro- 
gressive action on a single background (the décor 
simultané): that is, the little domed structure may 
not be, as at first appears, a cupola on the top of the 
tomb’s canopy, but another representation of the 
tomb, at an earlier time—during the watch of Good 
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Friday and Easter Eve. The soldiers, who are in a 
position of rest if you imagine them upon the ground 


instead of jutting out like gargoyles from the roof, 


are then perfectly intelligible. They had been repre- 
sented in earlier art which was largely symbolical, 
and are included now as part of the tradition. (Cf. 
1, i, Egyptian ivory; Cf., also, No. 8, below.) 
(Paléographie Musicale, Vol. 11, ii, p. 227.) 

Clermont. Capital of a column of Notre Dame du 
Port. Saec. xu. 

This sculptured design I should have taken for 
an altar merely, had it not been for the angel on the 
altar’s right, and the bearded saint swinging a censer 
on the other side. The winged angel points to the 
tomb, which is a dome-canopied altar. The bearded 
saint is most likely St. Peter, the first after the holy 
women to enter the sepulchre (see the apostle’s scene 
in many of the later Easter plays). 

(P. Frantz Marcou, Album du Musée de Sculpture 
Comparée [Trocadero], Paris, [after 1892], Plate 
10.) 

Léon. Tympanum of San Isidro. Saec. xu. 

The tomb is represented by a coffer, behind which 
the angel sits, and the arch of a canopy supported by 
two pillars. The composition is so crowded that the 
angel’s head and wings project outward over the cof- 
fer and completely out of the canopy. 

The three Maries are crowded close to the tomb. 
(Michel, Vol. 11, Part 1, p. 249.) 

Spain. Bas-relief, Santo Domingo de Silos. Saec. 


Here the arch overhead, the pillar, and the three 
Maries, are similar to those in 4, save that the compo- 
sition is less crowded ; the angel, in this relief, how- 
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ever, is seated on the lid which lies diagonally across 
the coffer. 

(Michel, Vol. 11, Part 1, p. 225.) 

6. Midlum. Illumination in Missal of the priest 
Henri (Collection of the Count Fiirstenberg-Stamm- 
heim). Saec. x1 (end.) 

The angel—haloed and winged, and wearing eccle- 
siastical vestments—is seated on the lid (marbled 
like that in Hartker Antiphonal) lying diagonally 
across the coffer. The canopy and pillars are clearly 
drawn and cover the whole composition. 

The Maries, at the right of the picture, bear a cartel 
with the words “ Quts revolvet . . .”; the angel, one 
with the inscription, “Jhesum q. queritis n e hic,” 
ete. 

This picture is the central one in a page divided 
like the Biblia Pauperum. The other compositions, 
types of the resurrection, are: Elijah raising the wi- 
dow’s son; Samson carrying off the gates of Gaza; 
Isaiah; Banias and lion; Phoenix; David and Golli- 
ath. One compartment also represents the soldiers 
watching at the tomb. 

(Michel, Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 328.) 

7. Benevento. Relief on Cathedral door. Saec. x1 
(end). 

a. Burial of Christ: two men (Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus?) ® stand, one at each end of the cof- 
fer; the one at the left holds the lid in his hands. The 
body of Christ lies in the coffer. The coffer (rect- 
angular, strigilated) stands just in front of the round 
domed four-pillared canopy, which is exactly like the 
most familiar pictures of altar canopies. 


*St. John mentions Nicodemus also with Joseph of Arimathea 
(John xrx, 39). 
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In the Easter scene the angel—winged and haloed 
—sits upon the coffer (in this case raised on feet). 
The canopy is seen back of and above him; the cibo- 
rium proper is apparent hanging under it. 

The three Maries are at tlie left, bearing vessels. 

I consider this relief very important because of 
its obvious linking of the sepulchre with pictures of 
altars. Compare for instance the miniature from the 
Life of St. Benedict described above (my Figure 3). 

(Venturi, Vol. m1, pp. 703 and 705.) 

Padua. Illumination. a. p. 1170. 

The angel is seated, on the right of the picture; 
the (two) Maries, at left of the central pillar. The 
coffer flat on the ground shows the folded sudary ; its 
cover is marbled. 

The canopy bears upon its battlemented top two 
sleeping soldiers. 

(Venturi, Vol. 11, p. 452.) 

Mantua. Illumination in Missal D iii, 15 of 
Bibl. Cwica. Saec. 

Pillars divide this picture into three compartments. 
The angel—haloed and winged, and bearing a staff— 
is seated upon the marbled lid which lies obliquely 
across the compartment at the right. 

The middle compartment, like the Hartker Antiph- 
onal drawing, shows the interior of the coffer—with 
the sudary—upright, out of perspective; but a lamp 
or ciborium(?%) hangs in this arch, and the marbled 
lid of the coffer is continued from the angel’s com- 
partment into this one. 

The three Maries, with vessels, are in the third 
compartment, on the left of the picture. 

(Venturi, Vol. 1m, p. 447.) 
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10. Flanders. Xylographic book, Servatius-Legende. 
Saec. xv (mid.) 

St. Servatius is represented at the Holy Sepulchre, 
to which the Patriarch of Jerusalem had appointed 
him guardian. An angel appears to him: “ Adoncq 
vint ung angele et luy comanda quil allast a Tongre.” 

A sarcophagus is shown, over which is a canopy 
supported by pillars. The whole is very like the pre- 
ceding representations of the tomb of Christ. 

(Hymans, H. S. (ed.), Servatius-Legende,— 
Graphische Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1911.) 


One may compare with these representations in art 
the following description from the fifteenth-century Eng- 
lish version of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis: 


Christis Sepulture wit ze / is caved inwith a stone 

Like til a double chaumbre / withinne othere be thaym one 

A littel chaumbre men fynde / first in the forthemast entring 

Caved in a stone above / and noght beneth erth ligging 

In lenght and als in brede / oythere halds about feet eght 

And als a man may his hande / reche vppe, holdis the heght 

Be a dore for this Chaumbre / to ane othere bot littel lesse 

Yt is to say als of heght / in lengthe and als of brodenesse 

And fro man be the littel dore / is entred the chaumbre foresaide 

On the right half is the stede / where cristis swete body was laide 

The whilk is als it ware a fourme / about the brede of thre fete 

And fro that one walle to yt othere / shalle men fynde the lengthe yr 
of mete. 

The heght negh a fote and a halfe / is fonden of the fourme forsaide 

And noght holowgh be cause yt above / & noght withinne it was the 
body laide 

This forme of the Sepulere onely / of the pilgrimes has the name 

Bot the Jewes alle the stone / with the chaumbres calles the same 

The dore of the monument / was stopped with a grete stone 

(The Mirroure of Mans Saluacionne, London, privately printed, 1888) . 


Dovusrrut ExaMPLes 


Soissons. Ivory diptyque, (now at South Ken- 
sington Museum). Saec. (end.) 
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In one part of this diptyque are crowded three 
scenes: the burial, the resurrection, and the harrow- 
ing of hell; in the other, the Maries at the tomb, 
the Noli me tangere, and the appearance of Christ to 
the other women. The arched niches being the same 
for all, I am in doubt whether or not I should inter- 
pret them as sepulchre canopies. 

(Michel, Vol. m, Part 1, p. 469.) 

Florence. Relief by Anprea Pisano on the Bap- 
tistery gate. Saec. x11. 

Burial of Christ: a pendent canopy of Gothic style 
overhangs the coffer. The absence of pillars makes 
: me doubtful, though the canopy is unmistakably part 
1 of the picture: it has nothing to do with the decora- 

tion or frame of this door-panel. 

(Frothingham and Marquand, Tezt-book of the 
History of Sculpture, New York, 1904, p. 149.) 


Tue Correr Wirnovur Canopy 


coffer of the tomb of Christ, without a canopy. 


1. Reichenau. Illumination in parchment ms. No. 
60 at Karlsruhe. Saec. x1. 

The angel—haloed and winged—is seated on the 
sarcophagus, of which only the outline of the upper 
edge is apparent, and holds up his right hand in sign 
of blessing to the three Maries approaching from the 
left. Two of the women bear vessels, one a censer. 

(F. J. Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters, Karls- 
ruhe, 1846, p. 8.) 

2. Modena. Relief. c. 1159. 

The coffer is a sarcophagus with a heavy lid upon 

it, from under which hangs, in the middle, a folded 


I shall add here five examples of representations of the 
} 
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cloth—doubtless representing the sudary. The side 
of the coffer is decorated with two rows of circular 
designs. 

The three Maries are bending over the coffer. 

There is no angel. 

That this relief is closely related to the plays I am 
led to believe, because an accompanying relief shows 
the three Maries purchasing ointments from a mer- 
chant. This is the only instance I happen to know 
of this subject’s appearing in art: but it is a familiar 
scene in the later development of the Easter Sepul- 
chre play. 

(Venturi, Vol. m1, pp. 270-1.) 

Cagliari. Relief on pulpit in cathedral. a. p. 
1260. 

The coffer, like the preceding, is a sarcophagus, 
with heavy lid, from beneath which in the middle 
hangs a folded cloth. Two circular designs decorate 
the side, one on each side of the cloth. 

The angel (now headless) is above the coffer as 
though flying, and carries a censer. 

The women approach from the left, bearing vessels. 

(Venturi, Vol. 111, p. 920.) 

Gaeta. Relief on candlestick of cathedral. Saec. 
(end). 

The coffer is a strigilated sarcophagus. 

Two Maries stand, one leaning over and peering 
into the coffer. 

An angel stands behind it and speaks to them. The 
mutilated carving shows traces of what seems to have 
been another angel. Venturi says “in” the coffer. 
I cannot distinguish this angel. Perhaps he was 
seated on the side, or (like the Cagliari angel) flying 
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just above. I know of no case in which the angel is 
surely represented as being in the coffer. 
(Venturi, Vol. 11, p. 658.) 
5. Orvieto. Marrant’s relief on pilaster. 1339. 
The angel sits on a sarcophagus; clothes show un- 
der the lid, which is not removed; he points with his 
right hand over his left shoulder. 
The three Maries approach from the left. 
(Venturi, Vol. 1v, p. 351.) 


ConcLuUSsION 


The Easter Sepulchre, to summarize, if my hypothesis 
is accepted, was characteristically a little structure com- 
prising a canopy supported by pillars (usually four), and 
capable of being enclosed with curtains or rich hangings, 
within which was to be found a low altar-like table to hold 
the coffer or sarcophagus. This structure might be wholly 
temporary, or might be built permanently over an actual 
tomb. In either case it was reminiscent, if not directly an 
imitation, of the early form of canopied altar. The pillars 
of the temporary sort were painted or gilded, and the can- 
opy was very likely decorated in gilt and carving as well. 
About this little sepulchre-house there was sometimes 
placed a frame to support lights and keep back the devout 
onlookers. One great candle, the paschal candle, was 
doubtless always there as long as the Easter Play was given 
in the church. 

It is a growing conviction with me that the form of the 
pageant-wagon in England, and the form of the little 
houses (mansions) representing different scenes in the 
stationary plays on the continent, were directly modelled 
on the Sepulchrum. 

Joun K. Bonnett. 


XXV.—SPENSER AND THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 


The ensuing paper seeks to trace for the first time one 
of the most important formative influences on the poet 
Spenser’s youth; to make clear that it was at work in his 
schooldays at the Merchant Taylors’ School, during his 
years at Pembroke College, and thereafter; to show that 
it shaped no inconsiderable part of The Shepheardes Cal- 
endar and Mother Hubberds Tale; and that to this influ- 
ence is due whatever disfavor he encountered before his 
so-called “ exile ” into Ireland. I allude to Spenser’s rela- 
tions with the Bishop of Rochester. 

Until recently Spenser has been connected with the 
Bishop of Rochester only by Grosart’s happy conjecture 
that “ Roffy ” and “ Roffynn” in the September eclogue 
of the Calendar represent “ Roffiniensis,” the Latinized 
form for Rochester.!. In 1907 Gollanez added to this, 
from a book which Spenser gave to Harvey, the item that 
in 1578 Spenser was the secretary of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter. In Gollancz’s copy of The Treveiler of Ierome Tur- 
ler, imprinted at London, 1575, is written in Gabriel Har- 
vey’s handwriting: “ Ex dono Edmundij Spenserij, Epis- 
copi Roffensis Secretarij, 1578.” Gollancz, however, 
goes on to infer that the office was “no doubt gained for 
him by Gabriel Harvey”; and in this inference he sub- 
scribes to the tradition of scholarship that Harvey’s friend- 
ship advanced Spenser,—for example, as is commonly 
stated, by introducing him to the circle of Sidney and 
Leicester. With this surmise I take issue. 


*Grosart, 1, p. 62. 
? Athenaeum, 7 Dec. 1907, p. 732. It should be added that Harvey 
mentions this book in his letter to Spenser dated 23 Octob. 1579. 
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To begin with, Dr. John Young, subsequently Bishop 
of Rochester, had been headmaster of Pembroke College 
throughout five of Spenser’s seven college years there. 
An association of five years should have sufficed to enable 
Young to choose for himself without Harvey’s assistance— 
especially when we consider that the college consisted then 
of but a few scores of persons. On the other hand, while 
Spenser and Harvey lived together for years in Pembroke 
Hall, we have no allusion that gives assurance of intimacy 
prior to their interchange of books in 1578, when Spenser 
was already secretary to Rochester, and when Harvey was 
interceding for influence to gain a renewal of his fellow- 
ship. In Harvey’s books prior to this—the Rhetor and 
Ciceronianus of 1577-8—I have searched in vain for allu- 
sions to Spenser, allusions made so profusely after the 
publication of The Shepheardes Calendar. It is not 
Spenser, therefore, who appears in accessible records as 
the recipient of favors. 

To the contrary, there are positive grounds for holding 
that Young had felt during some years an active interest 
in Spenser. Prior to becoming headmaster of Pembroke 
College, Young had served in London as chaplain of Grin- 
dal, then Bishop of London, later Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Grindal during these years officiated annually as 
a public examiner at the Merchant Taylors’ School, where 
Spenser studied and was examined. 

The scene which one should picture is that of the yearly 
visitation—drawn from data in the Rev. H. B. Wilson’s 
History of the Merchant Taylors School (London, 1812). 
The schoolmaster Muleaster with three ushers presides 
over a group of some two hundred and fifty scholars, rang- 
ing from boys just able to read and write the catechism in 
Latin or English (this being the admission requirement) 
to boys of sixteen or more, ready for examination in 
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Horace, Homer, and the Hebrew Psalter. They are assem- 
bled “ in the counsell howse, or late chappell, scituate on 
the south side of the long court . . . accompanied with 
such learned men as they can gett conveniently.” These 
boys have been working from seven to eleven and one to 
five, with additional morning, noon, and evening prayers. 
Perhaps one of them—Edmund Spenser—who would have 
little mind for the forbidden cock-fighting or tennis play, 
stands revisioning some such scene as that of January, 
1559: * “ When Queen Elizabeth rode through the city 
she was received with a pageant of great splendour. At 
Temple Bar the last show was that of the two City Giants, 
Corineus and Gogmagog, who had between them a recapi- 
tulation of the whole pageant. Here the singing children 
made a ‘noise’; while one of them, attired like a poet, 
bade the Queen farewell in the name of the City.” Such 
a scene might dwell in the mind of the London-bred author 
of The Faerie Queene. 

The public examination oceurred annually throughout 
Spenser’s schooldays. Grindal regularly and ex officio as 
Bishop of London heads the list of public examiners, And 
Spenser in The Shepheardes Calendar again and again 
praises Grindal (as Algrind) in terms of reverence. Now, 
Grindal and his chaplain Young were both Pembroke Col- 
lege graduates, of that line from whom Pembroke came 
to be called collegium episcopale. Spenser is one of the 
very few Merchant Taylors’ boys who then went to Pem- 
broke College,* and he went the second year that Young 
beeame headmaster, taking the place held erstwhile by 
Grindal. 

Whether Young observed Spenser at these examinations 


* Besant’s London, Tudors, p. 264. 
*Thomas White had founded thirty-seven fellowships at St. John’s, 
Oxford. ; 
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is uncertain. His name as an examiner does not appear 
till 1572, when Spenser had been three years at college. 
But it is at least probable that Young at some time accom- 
panied or served for his chief, among “ such learned men 
as they can gett conveniently.” In any case the young 
poet’s preferment seems to have begun here. It will be 
recalled that he was repeatedly a beneficiary of the charity 
of Robert Nowell—both before and after his going to Cam- 
bridge—four times in all. From The Spending of the 
Money of Robert Nowell we find that such money—not 
(explicitly) this money—was paid repeatedly on behalf of 
Grindal (pp. 2, 32) and once (p. 154) “ at the sute of M™ 
Yonge of Chambridge for one of his parishioners in St. 
Martin’s Ludgate (15 martch 1568).” The net is drawn 
still closer by the circumstance that Nowell’s brother, 
Alexander, was also a public examiner, appearing with 
Grindal at the Merchant Taylors’ School. Grindal, in- 
deed, advanced him from the deanery of St. Paul’s to the 
archdeaconry of Middlesex.’ Under him Young held a 
prebend in St. Paul’s. 

At distances in time a natural hypothesis which accounts 
for all the facts is too often our nearest approach to knowl- 
edge. Spenser became Young’s secretary; he was given 
free instruction and exceptional aid both in school and in 
college when Young was either in authority or closely 
associated with those in chief authority ; and he was drawn 
(somewhat exceptionally) to the college of Young apd 
Young’s patron Grindal. Therefore, when he repeatedly 
styled himself in his Calendar “ the Southerne shepheardes 
boye ” (April, 1. 21; September, 1. 177), he had in mind 
probably more than his secretaryship. 

The exceptional nature of this aid at college requires 


* Nowell’s Catechism, Parker Soc., 1853, p. ii. 
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detailed attention. It is not solely from Robert Nowell’s 
money. In the Treasurer’s Account Book—which Grosart 
transcribed vaguely and inaccurately,® Spenser is recorded 
with suspicious frequency (five times) as receiving sick 
pay. The items are: 


1571, between Lent and Trinity, 1114 weeks. 
1572, Midsummer, 4 weeks and 2 
weeks. 
Michaelmas, 7 weeks. 
(1573, Aprii to July: down ail in all). 
1574, September, 6 weeks. 
October to Epiphany, 13. weeks (eight 
scholars were ill of the plague). 


These figures excite at first only a tender solicitude for 
Spenser’s health, until closer scrutiny reveals evidence of 
Elizabethan graft. The Merchant Taylors’ boys have a 


disproportionate share in the sick pay. 


1570: 1 of 1. 1573-4: 4 (ormore) of 9. 
1571-2: 9 (ormore) “13. 1574-5: 3 ~ 
1572-3: 2 “ 2. 1575-6: 2 ete 


The total is 21 of 29, surely a large proportion for a 
very small percentage of scholars. And 5 were for Spen- 
ser. The six boys involved were all either Nowell bene- 
ficiaries, or scholars chosen by Watts, another public 
examiner at the Merchant Taylors’ School and chaplain of 
Grindal. When Young ceased to be head master, Spen- 
ser’s chronic sick pay ceased. 

It is clear, I hope, that Young was not indebted to Har- 
vey for first calling his attention to Spenser. Indeed, 


* The figures below are supplied from a transcription by Edward 
Mims, now Librarian of Pembroke College. 
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opportunities were plentiful for Young to have known 
Spenser in early boyhood. He, like Spenser, was London- 
bern and London-bred. Born in Cheapside, he became a 
scholar of the Mercers’ School nearby. In the early six- 
ties he held a variety of ecclesiastical livings in London: 
St. Giles, without; the rectory of St. Martin’s, Ludgate ; 
the prebend of North Musgrave in Southwell Collegiate 
Church ; and the rectory of St. Magnus by London Bridge. 
Whether Spenser lived in any of these parishes we do not 
know: if in East Smithfield, according to tradition, that 
was at least close by St. Magnus. Were we dealing with a 
problem in Cynewulf, these circumstances might permit 
sketching a picture of the youthful and active pastor 
drawn to a frail but promising boy. 

However early the association began, it remains hardly 
disputable that the ecclesiastical patronage of Grindal and 
Young guided Spenser from his schooldays till he moved, 
as secretary of Rochester, in the better circle of London. 
For some reason not caring to enter the Church—a reason 
perhaps clear enough from his satires on worldly church- 
men and pastoral neediness in the Calendar and Mother 
Hubberds Tale—and for some reason not securing a fel- 
lowship at Pembroke, where Young had ceared to be head- 
master,—he went southward for his “ moro preferment.” 
Then disaster befell his patrons. Grindal, having refused 
to carry out the Queen’s orders to suppress irregular 
preaching, was dispossessed of civil jurisdiction: Spenser 
in the July eclogue (1. 216) alludes to it. With Grin- 
dal’s eclipse, Young’s promotion stopped for the rest of his 
‘life. Even Whitgift’s friendship, even long after, failed 
to move Burleigh to advance Young. He died, in 1605, 
Bishop of Rochester. 

Spenser’s hope of preferment accordingly soon led him 
to another employment, just how soon is uncertain. It 
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was certainly before May 24th, 1580, when Harvey’s last 
of the Three Proper, and wittie, familiar Letters recalls 
to Spenser “ a goodly Kentishe Garden of your old Lords.” 
The old (i. e., former) lord must be the lord bishop, and 
the garden his grounds at Bromley in Kent. Were the 
allusion made in July, when Spenser had become secretary 
to Lord Grey of Wilton, it might refer to a subsequent 
patron; but Spenser can hardly have been offered that 
employment before Grey’s appointment as Lord Deputy 
to Ireland (made officially in July), and Grey wrote to 
Leicester as late as May 12th, still expressing doubt as te 
whether he would be appointed. The absence of any men- 
tion of Grey in the publication of the Three Letters, the 
preface to which is dated “ This xix of June. 1580,” also 
tells against an early association with Grey. And Geoffry 
Fenton sought the position, in a letter to Leicester, as late 
as July 10th. 

Between his periods of service under Young and Grey, 
Spenser seems to have regarded himself as being for some 
_ time under the direct patronage of Leicester. In The 
Ruines of Time (1. 225) he styles himself Leicester’s 
Colin Clout, and implies that he “did goodness by him 
gaine ” and “his bounteous minde did trie.” The associa- 
tion was sufficient to encourage Spenser to contemplate 
publishing poems in Leicester’s honor; as, the dedication 
of The Shepheardes Calendar, a heroic poem suggested 
in the October eclogue, and the Stemmata Dudleiana™ 
mentioned by him as already written (in the letter to 
Harvey dated 10 April, 1580). He did, in fact, dedi- 
cate to Leicester a translation of the Pseudo-Virgilian 
Culex—Virgil’s Gnat (published in 1591), and prefixed 


* This was in Latin. Harvey in his letter of 7 April, 1580 styles it 
“your Latine Stemmata Dudleiana ” (p. 620). 
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a sonnet, proclaiming himself “ wronged” and Leicester 
“the causer of my care.” He dated a letter to Harvey 
from Leicester House, with tidings—which Harvey makes 
light of—that he expects to go to France: “ which will be, 
(1 hope, I feare, I thinke) the next weeke, if I can be dis- 


- patched of my Lorde. I goe thither, as sent by him, and 


maintained most what of him: and there am to employ my 
time, my body, my minde, to his Honours service.” The 
allusions range from before 10 April, 1579 to 10 April, 
1580. 

How far these addresses imply that Spenser held a 
tangible place among Leicester’s dependents is not clear. 
He was not at pains to minimize the association. Nor is 
Mr. Greenlaw (Mod. Lang. Assn. Publ., Sept. 1910, pp. 
535-561). Leicester’s secretary Spenser certainly was 
not. William Atye held that post, as we know from 
Leicester’s correspondence,® throughout 1579-80. The 
dating of a letter from Leicester House proves little. We 
have all, I suppose, written letters from places other than 
our residence. Spenser, in fact, wrote this letter at three 
sittings: at Leicester House, at Westminster, at Mistress 
Kirke’s. He tells Harvey to address him “ by Mistresse 
Kirke and by none other.” This direction does not sub- 
stantiate residence, and therefore employment, with Leices- 
ter. Mr. Greenlaw is disposed, however, to take seriously 
Spenser’s letter and Latin verses—“ Mox in Gallias navi- 
gaturi ”’—of 5 Oct., 1579 as evidence that Leicester con- 
templated sending the young poet on a confidential mission 
to France. Though in our day such a conclusion appear 
natural, amid Elizabethan literary artifices it amounts to 
a considerable assumption. 


® 1579, Oct. 26 [No. 74]: R. Lloyd to Arthur Atye, secretary to the 
Earl of Leicester. 1580, Sept. 9 [cxtu, No. 9.]: Sir Henry Lee to 
Mr. Atey, Secretary to the Earl of Leicester. 
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In the first place, Harvey’s reply of October 23d does 
not take Spenser seriously: “ Me thinks I dare still wager 
. . . that you shall not, I saye, bee gone over Sea for 
all your saying, neither the next nor the nexte weeke.”’ 
Secondly, Spenser, because of an accident, did not send 
his letter till October 16th, adding then two postscripts. 
In neither does he at all allude to this journey or any 
other participation in political matters. Mr. Greenlaw, 
to be sure, quotes: “‘ Your desire to heare of my late being 
with her Maiestie, must dye in itselfe”’ as evidence (p. 
537) “that he had been sent to the Queen on confidential 
business.” But Harvey might as readily conclude that 
Spenser had not achieved the favor of an interview. If, 
therefore, Spenser really entertained such hope and was 
disappointed, the rebuff would seem to have been immedi- 
ate, not postponed until after his publication of the Cal- 
endar ; and this would be confirmed by his decision in the 
postscript of October 15th not to dedicate the Calendar to 
Leicester. 

The ingenuousness, moreover, of the Harvey-Spenser 
letters is to be taken cum grano salis. Printed in the sum- 
mer of 1580, the first three appeared with a preface dated 
“This xix of June”; the two others—those here in ques- 
tion—forming a second publication without preface. The 
preface apologizes for “not making them [the authors] 
privy to the Publications ”; claims to have received them 
“at the fourthe or fifte hande.” Few will credit the 
publication as uninspired by the authors. The author of 
the preface, in styling himself “a Welwiller of the two 
Authours ” recalls the “ Benvenuto Benevolo ” of Gabriel 
Harvey’s Letterbook, wherein Harvey represents a fic- 
titious friend editing his writings. The preface, as well 
as the letters, serve chiefly as a puff for Harvey and adver- 
tisement of his writings, with minor but similar treat- 
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ment of Spenser. Popular interest is sought through “ the 
Earthquake in April last.” But here again the letters 
seem disingenuous. THarvey’s “learned Judgement of 
Earthquakes ” appears at great length in a letter dated 
April 7th when the earthquake occurred at 6 p. m., April 
6th. Spenser’s letter, however, contains a hint introduc- 
ing Harvey’s treatise. “I think the Zarthquake was also 
there wyth you (which I would gladly learne) as it was 
here with us . . . Sed quid vobis videtur magnis Philoso- 
phis?” The letter bears the date April 10th, but crossed 
(or is made to seem to cross) Harvey’s.® Spenser’s single 
brief letter also does duty to introduce Harvey’s other 
ehief topic: “I like your late English Hexameter so ex- 
ceedingly well” . . . whereupon Harvey devotes most of 
his long letter of May 24th to quotations from and dis- 
courses on his own verse. The “ Welwiller” of the pre- 
face patronizes Spenser ?° and lengthily extols Harvey. 
A similar self-seeking dominates the two succeeding, 
earlier dated letters. Spenser’s letter for the most part 
consists of deferences to and compliments for Harvey: 
deference as to the dedication of the Calendar, compli- 
ments from Sidney and Dyer, deference to Harvey’s coun- 
sel about versification, compliments on his verses, desire 
to “ receive a Reciprocall farewell from your owne sweete 
mouth.” Finally appear the hundred-odd Latin verses of 
farewell with apologies for sending no more. These, of 
themselves, are almost fulsomely flattering. Harvey, re- 
plying, styles them “a goodly braue yonkerly piece of 


* Harvey’s ensuing letter near the beginning declares intention of 
passing over Spenser’s lead, “ for of the Earthquake I presuppose you 
have ere this receyued my goodly discourse.” 

* «<The first, for a good familiar and sensible Letter, sure liketh 
me verye well, and gyueth some hope of good mettall in the Author, 
in whome I knowe myselfe to be very good partes otherwise.” 


i 
i 
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work, and Goddilye yes, I am alwayes maruellously behold- 
ing unto you, for your bountifull titles.” Harvey makes 
the occasion serve for a brief discourse on travel. 

Finally, the Letterbook of Harvey contains (pp. 58-68) 
a letter to Spenser of purely fictitious character, remon- 
strating with Spenser under the name of Benevolo for 
having published a volume of Harvey’s poems. Spenser 
was guiltless. No such volume had been published. A 
bit further on we find it (pp. 89-158) fully equipped with 
a title page. On the title page it appears as issued by 
“ Benevolo” (= “ Welwiller”’) at the date of August 1, 
1580—a fortnight before Spenser reached Dublin! Har- 
vey dates the letter the tenth of a month left uncertain, 
in 1580. At just about the date he postulates for Spen- 
ser’s editorial indiscretion, appeared the two letters on 
which we rely for Spenser’s employment under Leicester. 

The object of publication being mutual praise, primar- 
ily praise of Harvey, Spenser’s providing an occasion for 
the Latin verses need have no very serious basis in fact. 
The verses are not realistic. Thus, Spenser could hardly 
have been meant to do more than reside in France, trans- 
mitting secret intelligence. Yet his verses range far: 


Quaesitum imus eam per inhospita Caucasa longé, 
Perque Pyrenaeos montes, Babilonaque turpem .. . 


Poetic imagination has certainly transfigured the facts. 
Spenser’s prose written on the same occasion in the same 
context may have also exaggerated a very faint and tenu- 
ous suggestion of his serving in France as an emissary of 
the Queen’s favorite. 

That Spenser entertained hopes and received some bene- 
fits from Leicester is inferrible; that he passed from these 
to definite service under Grey is historic fact. Mr. 
Greenlaw attributes this change of immediate patrons to 


} 
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his having displeased Leicester by satirical allusions re- 
garding the French marriage. These allusions he finds 
(p. 558) in Mother Hubberds Tale; and a confession of 
Leicester’s displeasure in the sonnet prefixed to Virgil’s 
Gnat. I cannot agree. 

The sonnet, unmistakably, alludes to a secret fault: 


In clowdie teares my case I thus complaine 
Vnto your selfe, that onely priuie are: 


_ Displeasure caused by satires could arise only from their 


publicity. It would require no “(&dipus” to “ read” 
such a “riddle.” Nor could Spenser in such a case de- 
clare himself “ wrong’d,” and name Leicester “ the causer 
of my care.” Furthermore, we do not know that the son- 
net alludes to an occurrence prior to Spenser’s departure 
to Ireland. His official life there offers an equally plausi- 
ble field for conjectures as to occasions for giving such 
offence. 

In the second place, another motive sufficiently accounts 
for Spenser’s employment under Grey. Many writers 
regard his so-called “ exile” to Ireland as no exile what- 
ever. Ireland in prospect—where Sidney’s father had 
served, where Raleigh was to prove Spenser’s friend and 
inspiration—may not have seemed so very unattractive, 
especially to one going as secretary to the Lord Deputy. 
Be this as it may, Leicester’s fortunes now, as Young’s twe 
years. previously, had fallen to a low ebb. Simier’s publi- 
cation of his secret marriage had discredited him. Sid- 
ney, by formal remonstrance concerning the French mar- 
riage and by his quarrel with Oxford, had been exiled from 
court. In changing patrons Spenser had at the moment 
little to lose. By July 20th matters had gone so far that 
Leicester wrote from Kenilworth to his rival Burleigh, 
saying that of late he has “found less of her Majesty’s 


i 
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wonted favour” and “ desiring a continuance” of Bur- 
leigh’s friendship. Behold Leicester suing on his knees! 
Three weeks later Spenser arrived in Dublin. 

Probably, too, Spenser owed his appointment to Leices- 
ter. A series of letters show Grey in communication with 
Leicester about his own appointment. Similarly, in the 
case of Geoffry Fenton, we find that Fenton applied in 
writing to both Burleigh and Leicester, but that he asked 
Leicester (July 10th) for the recommendation to Grey. 
It would seem that both Burleigh and Leicester were 
needed ; and there remains no evidence that Spenser ever 
stood well, as he certainly later stood ill, with Burleigh. 
But these circumstances indicate equally that Spenser 
cannot have been greatly persona non grata with either the 
favorite or the Lord Treasurer, as Mr. Greenlaw would 
have Spenser held because of what he considers satirical 
attacks on Burleigh. Leicester, indeed, was in no position 
to suggest such a man to Burleigh for a confidential post. 
And if the two plotted to punish Spenser—the reputed 
poisoner and the master “ fox” of Elizabethan diplomacy 
—their brains lay fallow if they could devise no better 
revenge on a poor rhymester than to place him with an earl. 

But what are the facts concerning Mother Hubberds 
Tale? It was published in 1591. At that time it con- 
tained satires affecting Burleigh, as did other poems in the 
volume—with double entendre styled Complaintes—in 
which it appeared. The reason for such attacks was then 
sufficiently weli known (Engl. Stud., 1914, pp. 197-208), 
Burleigh having given occasion in 1590. But in 1578-9 
Spenser might still hope for future favors from Burleigh, 
or, through Harvey, from Burleigh’s son-in-law Oxford. 
Then, too, Spenser’s sonnets to both, affixed to The Faerie 
Queene, and his avowal that Oxford is portrayed hero- 
ically in that epic, are inconsistent with an earlier open 
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and known attack. The sole tangible evidence of personal 
satire cited as belonging to the early form of this tale is 
the passage suggesting the Sovereign’s displeasure at her 
favorite beast’s (i. e. courtier’s) “late chaine” (Il. 620- 
30). These lines commentators interpret as referring to 
Leicester’s secret marriage of 1578, then a sore point,— 
but without significance in 1591. To the contrary: when 
the poem appeared in print, Essex, the Queen’s favorite, 
had only recently displeased Elizabeth by his marriage to 
Sidney’s widow.’? Such is the allusion which readers 
abviously caught. Leicester, moreover, is celebrated by 
Spenser, according to his actual arms, as a bear (Shep. 
Cal., Oct. Il. 46-7): the beast here is a lion. 

Mr. Greenlaw makes a great deal (pp. 542-5) of the ani- 
mal names which Elizabeth bestowed on her courtiers, call- 
ing Simier her “‘ monkey,” Alencon her “ frog,” Leicester 
the “ bear,” and so on. But this does not help his explana- 
tion of Mother Hubberds Tale (p. 547) as reflecting on Bur- 
leigh and the French marriage to the advantage of Leices- 
ter. In the Tale a lion lies sleeping. An ape, prompted 
by a fox, assumes the sceptre. Now, Burleigh may pass 
for the fox, though Leicester was commonly so called (as 
by Sir Henry Sidney). But Simier, Alencon’s attendant, 
had no pretensions to kingship—that réle being the frog’s. 
Nor does the lion, if we substitute favorite for monarch, 
aptly represent the bear, Leicester. Also, Mr. Greenlaw 
would have Burleigh “foxlike” (p. 541) in that he 
“ seemed in favor of the marriage ” but “ hoped the game 
might shape itself so that the Queen might avoid the mar- 
riage.” But if the opponents of the marriage, as Leicester 
and Sidney, perceived this, his “ foxlike ” maneuvering 
was not inimical to them; if they did not perceive it, his 


™ Devereux: Lives of the Earls of Hesea, 1, p. 211. 
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consistent advocacy of the marriage did not appear “ fox- 
like.” Again, if Burleigh disliked the marriage, Spenser’s 
attack on the foreigners could not displease him and would 
not furnish us (pp. 549-50) “reason for the traditional 
enmity of Burghley.” 

The inception and first form of Mother Hubberds Tale 
are traceable to the influence of the Bishop of Rochester. 
It appears to be part of the same general moralizing 
against ambition which figures in the February and July 
eclogues of the Calendar. The fox and ape who, in a 
series of episodes, succeed by turns as beggars, shepherds, 
pastor, court folk, and king and prime minister of- the 
beasts symbolize upstart striving for place. All the germ 
of this is found clearly enough in Young’s only extant 
published homily: A Sermon Preached before the Queenes 
Maiestie, the second of March. An. 1575.'* Writing with 
Psalm 131 as a text, Young here inveighs at length against 
ambition. In Mother Hubberds Tale it is ambition which 
leads the Fox and the Ape to seek adventures and rise, 
through the estates of feigned soldier, shepherd, and cler- 
gyman, to court favor and lastly usurpation of the Lion’s 
throne, when the Ape rules and the Fox acts as his prime 
minister. Young here has similar recourse to beast fable, 
and parallels rather closely the main situation. ‘“ The 
fables say,” Young remarks (p. 14), “that amongst the 
Beastes, Jacke an Apes dyd once affectate the kingdome, 
but the Foxe was with him to bring, he drest him in his 
kinde. for he brought him into the briers ouer head and 
eares, or it were long. They saye also that on a time the 
Asse gat on his backe a Lions skinne, and persuaded him 
selfe that he lookt like a Lion, and beleeved that the Beests 


“The book was printed in London by Rycharde Watkins. The 
Cambridge University Library possesses a copy. 
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of the field would so haue reputed and taken him.” So 
general a parallel would certainly be of little significance, 
were it not for Spenser’s position as secretary to the 
author. But it is accompanied by one still more striking ; 
for Young at once continues: “ And amongst the Trees the 
Bramble and Bryer dyd usurpe it: the parable is in the 
booke of Iudges. . . .” How a Brere compassed the over- 
throw of an Oake Spenser relates at length in the February 
eclogue of The Shepheardes Calendar. 

Not only are the subjects the same; they are presented 
with the same moral application. Young hastens to his 
lesson: “ The meaning of al which fables and parables (as 
I take it) is, that there is not so very a Jacke an Apes, 
Tam magnus asinus, so great a Dolt and Asse, so verye a 
Cowarde, or Meacocke, so improfitable a Bramble and 
member in the commonwealth, but he can thinke him selfe 
worthy of the best and hyest place, and seeke it too. It is 
commonly and truely sayde, that Jacke would be a gentle- 
man, & no doubt so he would and a nobleman too, and a 
Prince if it might be.” So speaks Spenser in this eclogue 
of “this Ambitious brere” (ll. 238, 166), “ bragging 
brere ” (1. 115); and E. K. in glossing (“‘ There grew ’’) 
declares the tale “ altogether a certaine Icon or Hypotypo- 
sis of disdainfull younkers.” It is not contended that Spen- 
ser derives solely or even primarily from the sermon, but 
from: the habitual ideas and imagery of his daily associa- 
tion. Should further evidence of this influence seem neces- 
sary, it is offered in the last pages of Young’s sermon, 
where he says: “It is much better for us sperare quam 
aspirare, to trust in almightie God, then to aspire . . . ye 
anchor of hope is fyrme and sure.” The anchor of hope 
“ Anchéra speme” is Colin’s (i. e. Spenser’s) emblem 
touched to another connotation at the close of the January 
eclogue, and again on the title pages of The Faerie Queene. 


{ 4 
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The inception of Mother Hubberds me. A therefore 
explicable as a general satire, as indeed its wide survey of 
varied social strata would lead one a priori to expect ; the 
individual political satire is explicable as due to finishing 
touches in 1590. For the hypothesis that unknown cireu- 
lation in 1579 brought Spenser to ill favor no positive evi- 
dence exists. The ill favor itself is conjectural. But, 
finally, if such ill favor be surmised, another and seemingly 
sufficient cause presents itself in The Shepheardes Calendar 
in the personal satire directed against the then Bishop of 
London. I allude to Spenser’s attack on Aylmer in the 
July eclogue. There Spenser, true to the theme of Young, 
writes, as the argument professes, “to the shame and 
disprayse of proude and ambitious Pastours. Such as 
Morrell is here imagined to bee.” Thomalin perceives in 
him “a goteheard,” which E. K. glosses as follows: “ By 
gotes in scrypture be represented the wicked and reprobate, 
whose pastours also must needes be such.” Thus Spenser 
not only praises Grindal and Young after it had become 
indiscreet to do so: he attacks the Bishop of London with 
vehemence and under a name closely like the name “ Mor- 
elme,” the nickname commonly given to Aylmer by Puri- 
tans (D. N. B., p. 283). 

Whatever Spenser’s motive, he thus committed a marked 
indiscretion. The Archbishop had been deprived of civil 
jurisdiction solely for refusal to suppress irregular Pro- 
testant preaching. In vain he urged the necessity of such 
preaching ** to prevent lapses into Catholicism: he stood 
out as one seeming to encourage Puritan tendencies. In 
vain he wrote to Elizabeth (20 Dec. 1576): “ We admit 
no man to the office [of preacher], that either professeth 
papistry or puritanism.” The Queen would have the 


* Parker Soc., Grindal, p. 380. 
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preachings stopped. She averred:** “ that it was good 
for the Church to have few Preachers, and that three or 
four might suffice for a County; and that the Reading of 
the Homilies to the People was enough.” Here Spenser 
in Mother Hubberds Tale joins issue with the Queen. 
Describing a formal priest (ll. 392-5), he says:— 

All his care was, his seruice well to saine, 

And to read Homilies upon holidayes; 

When that was done, hee might attend his playes; 

An easie life, and fit high God to please. 
And again, the priest, whose doctrine is (l. 440) “ Al 
shall be taught of God,” reiterates the point (ll. 456-8) :— 

Now once a weeke upon the Sabbath day, 


It is enough to doo our small deuotion, 
And then to follow any merrie motion. 


Spenser was less eager than his friend Harvey to avoid 
all semblance of being a Puritan. How dangerous this 
was may be illustrated by the fervency of a passage in the 
Letterbook of Gabriel Harvey (fol. 17). Harvey had been 
accused of Puritanism, though he had taken part in the 
Cambridge proceedings against the Puritan Cartwright. 
Harvey thereon says: “ Let M. Phisician name the per- 
sons, and then shew that I have praised them, in that 
respect thai ar puritans, or that euer I haue maintained 
ani od point of puritanism, or praecisionism mi self, and 
I shal be contentid to be bard of mi mastership, and iointid 
of my fellowship too, yea and to take ani other sharp med- 
decine, that his lerning shall iudg meetist for sutch A 
maladi.” Harvey’s panic in a letter to a friend makes 
Spenser’s attack, even when writing incognito, appear un- 
duly bold. 

Some explanation of Spenser’s attitude is highly desir- 


Strype’s Grindal, ed. 1710, p. 221. 
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able. The relations of Grindal, Leicester, and Aylmer 
had been excellent. In 1569 Grindal, through Leicester, 
had in vain recommended Aylmer to his bishopric; *° in 
1576, through Leicester, he had effected Aylmer’s promo- 
tion (ibid., p. 16); on March 24th, 1576 he had conse- 
crated Aylmer, with Young among his four assistants. 
As it is natural to see Spenser pass from service under 
Young to hopes of employment under Leicester, so one 
expects in Spenser a cordial attitude toward Aylmer as a 
protégé of Grindal. 

Aylmer, however, seems to have become a different man 
when once securely seated in authority. He became noto- 
rious for his harsh treatment of both Puritans and Papists 
—Spenser does not satirize him as a religious extremist. 
Later he was often and bitterly assailed in the Marprelate 
tracts. Spenser’s bill of charge named him an example 
of “pride” and “ ambition,” “wicked and reprobate.” 
And this indictment finds a close parallel '* in his quarrel 
with Sandys, another protégé of Grindal, being his prede- 
cessor as Bishop of London. Sandys‘? “ proceeded to 
charge his Successor with Ingratitude; that so soon as he 
{the Archbishop] had holpen him on with his Rochet, he 
was transformed, and shewed himself void of that Temper 
he pretended before: and with Envy, in that by the Note 
beforementioned of the Archbishop’s Revenues, he la- 
boured to hinder the Queen from shewing him further 
Favour; . . . charging him with Coloured Couetousness, 
and an envious Heart covered with the Coat of Dissimula- 
tion.” Whatever the merit of the controversy, Spenser’s 


* Strype’s Aylmer, 1701 ed., p. 24. 

* Aylmer was repeatedly accused, in the Marprelate tracts, of 
swearing and of playing bowls on the Sabbath. Cf. Wm. Pierce, The 
Marprelate Tracts, London, 1911, p. 24. 

™ Strype’s Aylmer, ed. 1701, p. 27. 
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aptness in his satire is evident: for his motive we must 
look elsewhere. 

The February eclogue suggests such a motive. There 
Thenot tells Cuddie a tale of a husbandman, a tree, and a 
briar. The briar complains of an oak; it is cut down; 
the briar perishes for lack of shelter. In addition to the 
“ morall and generall ” meaning of the eclogue, which E. 


K. declares to be Spenser’s intent rather than that the 


eclogue is “ bent to any secrete or particular purpose,” 
a particular purpose is suggested by E. K.’s gloss: “ Trees 
of state) taller trees fitte for timber vvood.” Cutting 
down timber wood suggested then a topical hit at the 
clergy. 

The plain truth is that cutting down timber trees had 
become a common expedient with churchmen to make both 
ends meet. In the Calendar of State Papers (Domestic, 
exxxvi, No. 33, § 45, and many others) are repeated in- 
quiries into such spoliations of land. Evidently a protest 
against felling trees was timely and might be offered, as 
E. K. says, as “ generall.” But in May, 1579, Aylmer 
came before the Council on this charge.’* He was 
charged ?° with felling and selling “‘ three hundred timber 
trees at one time, and an hundred at another, and some 
more besides at another.’ . . . There appeared sufficient 
truth in the accusation to justify the Lord Treasurer in 
openly blaming him and bluntly reminding him ‘that 
there was a bishop once displaced for such a deed.’”  Ayl- 
mer, according to the claim of Bancroft, his successor, 
made from his trees £6000 (present value some $150,000). 
Regarding the charge, Aylmer wrote rancorously to Bur- 
leigh, claiming that they were pollards, decayed at the top. 
So the Briar represents the Oak (Feb., 169-171): 


“Strype’s Aylmer, pp. 46-7. 
* Wm. Pierce, The Marprelate Tracts, London, 1911, p. 47. 
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This faded Oake, 
Whose bodie is sere, whose braunches broke, 
Whose naked armes stretch unto the fyre .. . 


The proceedings dragged on throughout 1579, and Aylmer 
never escaped memory of the reproach. The first Mar- 
prelate epistle exclaims: “ Who hath cut down the elms 
at Fulham? John London.” 

If now we equate the Briar—Young’s and Spenser’s 
type of unseemly ambition—with Aylmer—Spenser’s type 
of evil and ambitious pastors—a further step is inevitable. 
The elderly oak, under whose branches the briar was fos- 
tered, which now lies low, affording no hope of protection, 
must be Aylmer’s former patron, Grindal, now fallen 
from favor. Such a connotation could hardly have es- 
caped the allegorist Spenser. 

That Spenser here offers a charge against Aylmer of 
undermining Grindal, comparable to the charge of Sandys 
(p. 731, supra) is an interpertation which the context will 
bear, but which no historical facts corroborate. The sole 
explanation of Grindal’s fall as due to intrigue (gossip in 
Leicester's Commonwealth) ‘charges Leicester with re- 
venge for an adverse decision by Grindal against a certain 
Dr. Julio.2° Mr. Harold Littledale privately points out as 
in favor of this contention the possibility of identifying 
Dr. Julio with Harvey’s “ M. Physician” (p. 730, supra), 
and the fact that Grindal’s fall is mentioned in the July 
eclogue. If his conjectures have weight, the appearance 
of Aylmer in that eclogue would sufficiently confirm the 
tale of the oak and the briar. But Grindal certainly ex- 
pected no such enmity from Leicester. It was through 
Leicester that Grindal (Dec. 1576) sent to the Queen his 
important refusal to comply with her orders.2_ The trans- 


* Strype’s Aylmer, ed. 1710, pp. 224-6. 
“The Remains of Archbishop Grindal, Parker Soc., p. 391. 
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fer of Spenser from Young to Leicester ill sorts with such 
deadly estrangement, when Spenser continues to praise 
both in the same work. Probably, therefore, a charge of 
ingratitude constitutes all that Spenser intended, coupled 
with censure of the timber cutting which Grindal and 
Young refused to countenance.*? 

Spenser, indeed, offers more directly an account of 
Grindal’s misfortune. At the close of the July eclogue 
he uses for this purpose the fable of the death of Aeschylus. 


His lines run: 


One day he sat upon a hyll.. . 
. sitting so with bared scalpe, 
and Eagle sored hye, 
That weening hys white head was chalke, 
a shell fish downe let flye: 
She weend the shell fishe to haue broake, 
but therewith bruzd his brayne . . . 


Mr. Greenlaw interprets this story,?* rendering: “ The 
eagle (Elizabeth) who thought to crush the shellfish (the 
Puritans) by means of Algrind... .” He presents no 
evidence supporting the equation “shellfish (the Puri- 
tans).” The representation of Elizabeth under the name 
of eagle is familiar from Lyly’s use in Euphues, and per- 
sonification is clear, since the sea fowl (not eagle) of 
Spenser’s original was male; but the shellfish which she 
thought to break is made significant only when one exam- 
ines the heraldry of the Church (E. E. Dorling, p. 52). 
There it appears that a golden scallop dominates the arms 
of the Bishop of Rochester. 

_ Spenser’s use of the story gains a certain appositeness 
from Grindal’s own use of it in a sermon which Spenser 
very likely heard as a boy, a sermon in St. Paul’s “ at the 
ffuneral solemnitie of the most high and mighty Prince 


Tbid., p. 363. 
* Mod. Lang. Assn. Publ., Sept. 1911, p. 432. 
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Ferdinandus, the late Emperour.” It was printed, shortly 
after delivery, in the autumn of 1564. There one of 
Grindal’s first examples ** is this story: “ Aeschylus the 
poet lying on sleep bareheaded near the sea, a great sea- 
fowl, thinking his head to be a stone whereon he might 
break the shell-fish which he carried, let it fall on his head, 
wherewith he was killed out of hand.” To be sure, Spen- 
ser alters the story. The seashore scene becomes a hill, 
for hills in this eclogue represent seats of eminence ; the 
male sea-fowl is transformed into a female eagle. For 
local color perhaps the stone becomes chalk. The victim, 
instead of being killed, is bruised. One circumstance 
remains unaltered: though eagles are not wont to carry 
shellfish, this one carries nevertheless a shellfish. The 
classical legend provides a tortoise. The shellfish, clearly, 
is Spenser’s point of departure; and no less than the bear 
meant Leicester did the shellfish suggest Rochester. 

Spenser in effect declares that Elizabeth’s command to 
suppress “ prophesyings ” contemplated specifically a re- 
thoval of abuses for which Young was responsible. Her 
objections were especially directed against the employment 
of non-clerical college graduates in preaching (op. cit., p. 
385), and against frequent preaching. Spenser’s convic- 
tions were in favor of the latter; his personal interests, 
certainly his class interests, in favor of the former. It 
is Spenser’s faithful adherence to the patrons of his boy- 
hood which conditioned his ecclesiastical satire, particu- 
larly his rather open and imprudent attack on the uncom- 
promising Bishop of London. His rise from the rank of 
poor scholar, his moral and ecclesiastical ideas, and much 
of his early poetry were immediately conditioned by his 
close affiliation with the Bishop of Rochester. 


Percy W. Lone. 


* The Remains of Archbishop Grindal, Parker Soc., p. 8. 


XXVI—WHITMAN AS A POET OF NATURE 
I 


The life of W'alt Whitman may be divided roughly into 
two parts. The first extends from his birth on Long Island 
in 1819 to that “ transparent summer morning ” when he 
and his soul lay together on the grass and the sudden revel- 


ation came with its surpassing peace and knowledge; the 


second embraces the rest of his life, when he lived under 
the “ potent, felt, interior command” and set forth his 
propaganda to America. 

Like most modern mystics, Whitman was extremely sen- 
sitive to the voices of nature. Unlike most mystics, he 
travelled considerably and heard the voices of nature in 
many places. Thoreau, his contemporary, found nature 
communicative only when he stayed close to the house he 
was born in; Jefferies, another contemporary, limited his 
Continental wanderings to Paris and Brussels. But Whit- 
man was almost equally at home in the Catskills, in New 
Orleans, in Missouri, in Colorado, on the Great Lakes, in 
Canada, in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. Twice in 
his life he made extensive trips; once, when he went to 
New Orleans and returned by way of Chicago and Niag- 
ara, again when he spent sixteen weeks in 10,000 miles 
of Western travel, extending his journeys to the Colorado 
Rockies. The prairies and mountains he found particu- 
larly eloquent; they seemed to breathe the spirit of his 
own poems. Everywhere the warmth of the day, the many 
shows of meadow and hill, the silent stars at night, uttered 
inarticulate but audible messages. : 

Yet, like most mystical poets of nature, he was passion- 
ately devoted to the country surrounding his birth-place. 
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He is the poet of Long Island, his fish-shaped Paumanok, 
almost as truly as Thoreau is the poet of Concord and 
Walden. This is but another way of saying that he is 
what no other American poet, save perhaps Longfellow, 
can pretend to be, the poet of the sea. West Hills, the 
,birth-place of Whitman, is on the highest land of Long 
Island, three miles from the Sound and a dozen miles from 
the Atlantic. Here he spent his earliest years. At the 
age of four he was taken to Brooklyn, then a country vil- 
lage of 7,000 inhabitants, with muddy, unlighted roads as 
streets. Clam-digging, fishing excursions, bathing, eel- 
catching, gathering sea-gull’s eggs, sailing along the shores 
amid the traditions of many wrecks, often to the eastern 
end of the Island, where he “ spent many an hour on Turtle 
hill by the old lighthouse, on the extreme point, looking 
out over the ceaseless roll of the Atlantic ’—such pleasures, 
together with walking inland, occupied the hours and days 
of his childhood, and gave him a peculiar intimacy with 
the dry uplands, the fragrant sedge-meadows, and the 
“ passionless wet.” This intimacy reappears again and. 
again in Leaves of Grass, oftenest in the form of rhapso- 
dical celebration, but often also in the form of scientifi- 
cally accurate description. Although the essential wa 
man was a poet, it is clear that he had also certain traits 
of the naturalist. 


II 


“ Birds—And a Caution” is the title of a short entry 
in Specimen Days. The entry is characteristic of a mys- 
tical lover of nature, beginning as it does with a record 
of birds sean, and concluding with a stout apology for fail- 
ure to name other species. The_mystic_ or the poet of 
nature is not lik a aturalist: he observes, 
not so much the facts, the external phenomena, as the 
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qualities that may be translated into terms of human 
emotion. A bird’s song is less an approximation to music 
on the diatonic scale than a voice of nature which belongs 
to that bird peculiarly. Thoreau saw subtly rather than 
accurately ; Lowell watched the birds of Elmwood sympa- 
thetically rather than closely ; and Whitman, notwithstand-. 
ing his friendship with Burroughs, was precise at one mo- 
ment and heedless at the next. “I do not very particu- 


_ larly seek information,” he says in this entry: 


You must not know too much, or be too precise or scientific about 
birds and trees and flowers and water-craft; a certain free margin, 
and even vagueness—perhaps ignorant credulity—helps your enjoy- 
ment of these things, and of the sentiment of feather’d, wooded, 
river, or marine Nature generally. 


As a consequence one finds - Whitman’s work frequent 


nondescript feathery things: “a” bird is singing, a sort 
of bird number A. Again, one may detect actual mis- 


takes. The virtually never—reaches Long 


t there; yet he makes it the hero of one of his most 
intimate Paumanok poems, “ Out of the Cradle Endlessly 


_ Rocking.” Down by Timber Creek of an afternoon late 
in June he hears a delightful “song-epilogue (is it the 


hermit thrush?),” at a time when the hermit is chanting 
pensively on the Presidential Range; and I strongly sus- 
pect that the hermit thrush of the memorable poem on the 
death of Lincoln is no other than the wood thrush. But, 
f course, Whitman was substantially right in his criti- 
cism—you must not be too precise or scientific. 
Nevertheless this large soul, “ wandering and peering, 
dallying with all,” had sufficient scientific interest—or 
call it a childish collecting instinct—to make lists of trees 
and flowers and birds. Of the three the bird-list is per- 
haps the most unusual. At the opening of May he noted 
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over thirty species that he had observed about Timber 
Creek ; a number hardly comparable with the one hundred 
or so which a trained ornithologist could have discovered, 
but still a number far greater than the average farmer ever 
names. It is a curious catalogue. A sub-list indicates 
the early birds, the first arrivals: some of them are not in 
the general list, the meadow-lark loses his hyphen, the high- 
hole becomes the flicker (another name for the same bird), 
and a Wilson’s thrush enters demurely, as if the poet had 
been introduced to the whole thrush family—a possibility 
somewhat disturbed by his doubts as to the hermit of the 
song-epilogue. 

But stranger than Whitman’s interest in birds and plant 
life is his absorption in astronomy. Of what use are the 


names of the constellations to a full-fledged mystic? Part 


of his interest may be explained by the influence of a Mr. 
Whitall (“who posts me up about the stars” )—but Walt 
was certainly ready enough to listen and to ask questions. 
Passages like the following are clearly no more than tours 
de force, executed for private joy, with a dim eye on the 
future reader: 

The moon in her third quarter—the clusters of the Hyades and 
Pleiades, with the planet Mars between—in full crossing sprawl in 
the sky the great Egyptian X, (Sirius, Procyon, and the main stars 


in the constellations of the Ship, the Dove, and of Orion;) just north 
of east Bodtes, and in his knee Arcturus, an hour high— 


Not from nature did Whitman learn this various language! 

When we turn to his poetry, we find, on the whole, 
fewer birds and flowers and trees than we expect. Insects 
are celebrated—the little is as great to the mystic as the 
great—but rarely with any enjoyment of their queer con- 
versation (to use an old and excellent word). There are 
ants and katydids and gnats and butterflies and bees and 


| even tumble-bugs rolling balls of dung; but only the bees 
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occur with any frequency. Of miscellaneous animals (in- 
cluding snakes, fish, fur-bearers, ete.) Whitman employed 
a veritable menagerie: we see in turn the moose, the 
prairie-dog, sow, quahaug, hyla, panther, alligator, bat, 
whale, buffalo, polar bear, walrus, herring, raccoon, sting- 
ray, and even a mastodon; yet few of these were more 
familiar to the poet than the baleful colossus at the end of 
the list. 

With the trees of America Whitman was better ac- 


ties, including the yellow pine, sassafras, cotton-wood, and 
hackmatack. Although he mentions the pines oftenest, 
his particular favorites_were the cedar and the Tive-oak. 
The latter is the the subject of a poem in the Calamus_series; 
alone and mossy it stands in a wide flat place in Louisi- 
ana,—“ uttering joyous leaves of dark green.” He could 
not thrive so remote from his fellows :— 

. though the live-oak glistens there in Louisiana solitary in a 

wide flat space, 


Uttering joyous leaves all its life without a friend a lover near, 
I know very well I could not. 


It does not appear that Whitman knew many flowers, 
but so far as he mentioned them they are the varieties 
which he had reason to know well. He ignores the pretty 
poseys of flower —the violet occurs but twice, th 


arbutus once—and characteristically bestows his attention 
on the mullein, dandelion, and poke-weed. Of garden and 


door-yard flowers he admits only the two that were precious 
through reminiscence,—white and red morning-glories and 
white and lavender lilacs. He emphasizes the delicate- 
colored blossoms of the latter, “ with the perfume strong 
T love,” set off by “heart-shaped leaves of rich green.” 


Lilacs bl in the dooryard occur in two poems other 


than_“ When. Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d. 


quainted. He names at intervals more than thirty varie- { 
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| Whitman always-associated this flower with his childhood - 
years on fish-shaped Paumanok; that is no doubt why he 
‘mentions it at least thrice as often as any other blossom. 
But of the various phases of nature lore, Whitman was 
manifestly most interested in birds. They far outnumber 
the trees and flowers of Leaves of Grass; for no less than 
forty species appear in his catalogues or descriptive pas- 
sages. Among them are such recondite creatures as the 
yellow-crowned heron, the snowy heron, the man-of-war 
bird (who, in a translation from the French, gets a poem 
all to himself), the redstart, the wood-duck, and the razor- 
billed auk. The hermit thrush occurs twice only, the 
“thrush ” twice more. With the exception of the spiritual 
thrush and the ecstatic mocking-bird (the brown thrasher 
is, possibly, the bird alluded to), Whitman’s birds are 
mostly big and bold. ‘“ The hawk, the seagull,” he says . 
in Old Age Echoes, “have far more possess’d me than 
the canary or mocking-bird,” on account of a distaste for 
warbling and trilling and a love of soaring “ in the fulness 
of power, joy, volition.” This attitude is abundantly sup- 
ported by examples in Leaves of Grass. The hawk is a 
great favorite, the eagle sails aloft when the buzzard is 
not there; one finds also many gulls, herons, partridges, 
owls, and wild turkeys. It was only in Whitman’s later 
' summers, spent out-of-doors in New Jersey, that he was 
attentive to the smaller birds and their songs. Then he 
listened regularly to “copious bird-concerts”’ at sunrise 
‘ and sunset, finding the sunset music “ more penetrating 
and sweeter—seem’d to touch the soul.” To the robin 
he usually attributed a “ reedy ” note or trill; yet he had 
been “ trying for years to get a brief term, or phrase, that 
would identify and describe that robin-call.” 
\ Whitman combined, as few poets have combined, a love 
t of both the gentler and the wilder aspects of nature. The 


| 
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quiet pastoral country of New Jersey and eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and the boundless prairies and treeless moun- 
tains. of the West were equally attractive to him. Born 
and bred on a large island, with clover and winding lanes 
and “eow-processions ” about him and the moody ocean 
rolling its waves to the shore almost within hearing dis- 
tance, he learned to love both pastoral and wild nature. 
The farmer constantly reappears in his poetry, and often 
enough “A Farm Picture” little inferior to the follow- 
ing :— 
Through the ample open door of the peaceful country barn, 


A sunlit pasture field with cattle and horses feeding, 
And haze and vista, and the far horizon fading away— 


which is at once quietly colored and skilfully composed. 

But however often the land—gentle or mountainous—is 
celebrated in Leaves of Grass, the sea unquestionably re- 
ceives the chief emphasis and casts its spell over the whole 
book. Not forgetting Longfellow and Swinburne, one 
may perhaps assert that among Anglo-Saxon poets Whit- 
man stands foremost and wellnigh alone as an ardent lover 
of the ocean. 

Even as a boy, he says in Specimen Days, he desired to 
write a poem about the sea-shore, “ that suggesting, divid- 
ing line . . . blending the real and ideal.” Later this de- 
sire seemed either hopeless or insufficient: he would take 
the sea not as a theme, but as “an invisible influence, a 
pervading gauge and tally.” Then he goes on to tell of a 
memory that at intervals for years haunted him: 


a stretch of interminable white-brown sand, hard and smooth and 
broad, with the ocean perpetually, grandly, rolling in upon it, with 
slow-measured sweep, with rustle and hiss and foam, and many a 
thump as of low bass drums. This scene, this picture, I say, has 
risen before me at times for years. Sometimes I wake at night and 
can hear and see it plainly. 
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| This is the “influence” of Leaves of Grass. It appears 
and reappears in a score of forms. There are mid-ocean 
poems, such as “In Cabin’d Ships at Sea,” pictures of 
steamers leaving the docks, harbor poems (“ Crossing 
Brooklyn Ferry ” and many others), poems on the foamy 
wake of ships, glimpses of Yankee clippers speeding under 
sky-sails, of regattas on the bay, of fleets of ice-boats, 
poems on ships wrecked at sea or on the rocks, retellings 
of old-time naval fights, a memory of the Great Eastern 
swimming up the bay, poems on Columbus, on fishermen 
fishing with nets, on clam-diggers, on views from Montauk 
Point, on bathers at the shore, on wild storms muttering 
and roaring and shouting. In “A Song of Joys” he 
exclaims: 


O to go back to the place where I was born, 

To hear the birds sing once more, 

To ramble about the house and barn and over the fields once more, 

And through the orchard and along the old lanes once more. 

O to have been brought up on bays, lagoons, creeks, or along the 
coast, 

To continue and be employ’d there all my life, 

’ The briny and damp smell, the shores, the salt weeds exposed at 
low water, 

The work of fishermen, the work of the eel-fisher and clam-fisher, 

In winter I take my eel-basket and eel-spear and travel out on 
foot on the ice... 

Another time in warm weather out in a boat, to lift the lobster- 
pots where they are sunk with heavy stones (I know the 
buoys,) 

Another time mackerel-taking .. . 

Another time fishing for rock-fish .. . 


devoting almost ten times as much space to the sea sur- 
rounding Long Island as to the island itself. Virtually 
all of Whitman’s truest poetry is concerned in some way 
with the sea: “ Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” “ When Lilacs 
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Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” “Qut of the Cradle End- 


lessly Rocking,” and such passages as that beginning at 
am he that walks with tender and 


Men and women, so like him- 
identity so unlike himself, 
with its “ mad pushes of waves upon the land ”—these two 
enkindled his imagination more readily than any other in- 
fluences. The long sailing-expeditions of his boyhood and 
early manhood, the amorous bathing by the smooth sea- 
shore, the eel-spearing and clam-digging and fishing, the 
midnight rambles along the water with its white gleams 
fitfully leaping, these all return again and again in Leaves 
of Grass. Reminiscence, which Whitman indulged far 
less than his literary progenitors such as Rousseau and 
Wordsworth, brought the sea and its shores and joys no 
matter where he went—that dream of the white-brown 
shore and the thumping, rustling waves never forsook him. 
When Whitman, in his collection of poems on comrade- 
ship, desired to present ideal friendship in ideal surround- 
. ings, he had recourse to the sea: 


. the day when I rose at' dawn from the bed of perfect health, 

refresh’d, singing, inhaling the ripe breath of autumn, 

When I saw the full moon in the west grow pale and disappear in 
the morning light, 

When I wander’d alone over the beach, and undressing, bathed, 
laughing with the cool waters, and saw the sun rise, 

And when I thought how my dear friend my lover was on his way 
coming, O then I was happy, 

O then each breath tasted sweeter, and all that day my food nour- 
ished me more, and the beautiful day pass’d well, 

And the next came with equal joy, and with the next at evening 
came my friend, 

And that night when all was still I heard the waters roll slowly 
continually up the shores, 

I heard the hissing rustle of the liquid and sands as directed to me 
whispering to congratulate me, 
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For the one I love most lay sleeping by me under the same cover 
in the cool night, 

In the stillness in the autumn moonbeams his face was inclined 
toward me, 

And his arm lay lightly around my breast—and that night I was 
happy. 


Again, when he wrote several poems on the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, he included “O Captain! My Captain! ” 
Here, as elsewhere in his writings, America (or Democ- 
racy) is a ship, with Lincoln as captain. The war is over, 
the nation is welded in blood, more closely than ever: 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 


Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


More conspicuous and significant, however, is Whitman’s 
use of the sea as a symbol of life after death. It appears as 
the theme of no less than ten poems, including the long 
“ Passage to India,” “ Joy, Shipmate, Joy,” “ New Finalé 
to the Shore,” “Sail out for Good, Eidélon Yacht!” 
Among the “ Songs of Parting” he writes: 

Joy, shipmate, joy! 

(Pleas’d to my soul at death I cry,) 
Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last, she leaps! 


She swiftly courses from the shore, 
Joy, shipmate, joy. 


The green waves, rolling in on Paumanok, the far hori- 
zon faint against the sky, never lost their strangeness. The 
miracles of the land seemed to Whitman no less wonderful 
but certainly more tangible, but the miracles of the sea 
remained forever inscrutable. Liquidness was curious 
enough, but liquidness and vastness in one, constantly in- 
constant in mood, formed a mystery akin to that of death 
and new life. 
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III 


Whitman had early developed an unusual sensuous re- 
ceptivity, which was in part maintained in robustness— 
preserved from languor and purposeless enjoyment—by 
the masculine rudeness of shore life. The gray fogs of 
' spring and autumn, the buffeting winds and leaping 
waves of winter storms, doubtless did something to keep 
his emotions from degenerating into unhealthy dreami- 
ness. He was unduly excitable rather than dreamy; 
a lawless neurotic strain in the family (the youngest 
son was an imbecile, the oldest died a lunatic) seemed 
to show itself in the youthful Walt. “A very strange 
boy,” his mother called him afterward, and he him- 
self, despite his sailing-trips and clam-digging, described 
his boyhood as unhappy. Companionship, sensuously 
close, brought him pleasure scarcely second to that afforded 
by nature. He was tremulously stirred by the mere near- 
ness of other human beings, other “ identities,’ he would 
have called them later ; it was a constant emotional surprise 
to him, as he wandered through the streets of New York, 
that so many creatures, outwardly and inwardly akin to 
him, should exist under the same sun and stars on this 
curious earth. Men and women here, by the millions, out 
there limitless waters, and overhead the uncountable stars 
throbbing in silence! A strange world indeed, whose 
strangeness pressed upon him more and more as he ram- 
bled alone, or sought companionship, or read the classics 
of literature out-of-doors, shouting passages to the booming 
surf, or went to the theatre, where he saw life concen- 
trated, or to the opera house, where the melody and grand- 
eur of music stirred him deeply. He had, moreover, en- 
countered the mystery of sex, had felt the “ amorous mad- 
ness.” His intellectual nature was, on the whole, being 
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ignored ; some discipline he may have received from his 
reading and from his journalistic work and school-teach- 
ing, but it was certainly not proportioned to his emotional 
growth. The result of all these influences, affecting in 
order and in unison a receptive soul, was a mystical experi- 
ence. Just when the revelation came we cannot say, but 
it was probably not many years before the appearance of 
Leaves of Grass in 1855. Walt was no stripling at the 
time, so much is certain—rather a man over six feet tall, 
almost passing the prime of life. 

It was Dr. Bucke who first pointed out a certain para- 
graph in Whitman’s “ Song of Myself” as the expression 
of mystical revelation. Though familiar, it is worth quot- 
ing here ; the poet is addressing his soul :— 

I mind how once we lay such a transparent summer morning, 

How you settled your head athwart my hips and gently turn’d 

over upon me, 

And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, and plunged your 

tongue to my bare-stript heart, 

And reach’d till you felt my beard, and reach’d till you felt my feet. 

Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge that 

pass all the argument of the earth, 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the 

women my sisters and lovers, 

And that a kelson of the creation is love, 

And limitless are leaves stiff or drooping ‘in the fields, 

And brown ants in the little wells beneath them, 


And mossy scabs of the worm-fence, heap’d stones, elder, mullein 
and poke-weed. 


Two things are noteworthy in this passage; in the first 
place, a mystical sense of the unity of the universe, the 
feeling of kinship and equal divinity with all men and all 
things, down to the minute ants and mossy scabs, united 
by the spirit of love and total acceptance—in short, an 
expression of the foundation of Whitman’s life and writ- 
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ings; in the second place, the fact that the sudden awaken- 


ing came as he lay in the open air on a summer morning. 

The awakening occurred under the blue sky. _Nature 
was the source of Whitman’s deepest impressions in his 
early years, and the source of his spiritual realization) 


Much has been said of Whitman’s Christ-like brotherly - 


love, of his célebration of democracy, of his frankness in 
sexual matters. Not enough has been said, I am inclined 
to believe, of his relation to outer nature, of the sensuous 
basis of that relation, and of the sensuous basis of his rela- 
tion to man. The primary importance of sensuousness in 
his life and in his poetry seems to me unquestionable. 
His senses were unusually powerful and delicate. Virtu- 
ally all the influences that led to his mystical awakening 
were, as we have seen, sensuous. He had done little think- 
ing about life and men, but a great deal of feeling. He 
had read the Bible, Shakespeare, Homer, Greek tragedy, 
Dante, Hindoo poems, the Nibelungenlied, Ossian, and 
Scott; in them he found chiefly wondrous pictures of the 
past and resonant lines which he could declaim as he ran 
up and down the shore. He read them, not in the thought- 
ful surroundings of the library, but on the sand, beside the 
rocks, and under the trees. All books, he says, and all 
philosophy and religion, should be tested in the open air. 
He spoke his own poems to the wind and bade his readers 
do likewise. “Talk as you like,” a cajion or a great 
stretch of plains can rouse “those grandest and subtlest 
element-emotions” as no sculpture, paintings, poems, 
or even music, probably ever can. The open-air test al- 
ways, and the open air eventually more meaningful than 
the works of man reacting on earthly existence: thus does 
Whitman exalt the intuitions of the senses. That he pos- 
sessed a fund of intellectuality is evident from a perusal 
of his critical estimates; that he possessed a fund of it 
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sufficient to counter-balance his sensuous alertness is not so 
evident; that he frequently exhibited the indispensable 
quality of common sense is denied by his Leaves of Grass 
{ and by the prefatory pronunciamentos which graced the 
various editions of that book. The natural health of his 
body was enough to make him rebel at the artistic produc- 
tions of Europe, that “ hysterical sick-chamber.” It made 
him rebel at anything tainted with morbidness: health, 
not delirium, he writes in a passage about Poe, is always 
{ essential. In this way, a sensuous way, he could judge 
true values. From philosophy, especially from the roman- 
tics like Schelling and Hegel, he derived only a justifica- 
tion of his own sensuous way of life—he did not concern 
himself with Aristotle, or even with Plato. So far as 
‘ he had them, Whitman’s intellectuality and good sense 
sprang, somewhat like Keats’s, from the feminine intui- 
\ tions of the poet rather than from masculine reason. Health, 
sensuous spontaneity, decided all matters for him. But 
although he put aside what he called delirium, he was not 
aware, it seems, that there may be a delirium that comes 
from the excessive health and sensuousness of a robust 
nature. 
“The exquisite realization of health” was the main- 
spring of all of Whitman’s passions. He rhapsodizes over 
ad his “ perfect and enamour’d body ”’; he sings the body and 
its parts and purposes endlessly; he celebrates the deli- 
ciousness of the sexes ; there is not a trace of New England 
Puritanism in him, at least so far as the negative side of it 
is concerned. The body and the soul are his two themes, 
one as important as the other. “ All comes by the body, 
only-health puts you rapport with the universe.” Without 
health there is nothing worth the having. Everything 
comes through the senses, those mysterious miracles and 
instant conductors. Who would condemn the body, when 
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“ the spirit receives from the body just as much as it gives 
to the body, if not more ? ”—the two are really inseparable. 
In most poets we can readily observe one sense which is of 
dominant importance; usually, of course, the sense of 
sight. But Whitman was abnormally developed: virtually 
every faculty was wide-awake and responded immediately. 
In a large number of his catalogues he jumbles impres- 
sions received through eye, ear, and the sense of touch. 
In his threnody on the death of President Lincoln, a more 
carefully elaborated poem than he usually composed, he 
chooses three motifs— 


Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul,— 


employing the three senses of smell, sight, and hearing, in 
the fragrance of the lilac, the drooping shine of the star, 
and the tender chant of the hermit thrush. Everywhere 
in his poems we find the words “ sight,” “ sound,” and so 
on, commonly preceding a rhapsody on the sense men- ~ 
tioned. Sometimes the device is entirely deliberate, as in 
“ Salut au Monde,” in which he invites us to take his hand 
while we see 


Such gliding wonders! such sights and sounds! 


After a score of lines, the poet prods us into asking “ What 
do you hear Walt Whitman ?” which gives Walt permission 
to unload nineteen “ I hear’s.” Then, by no means weary, 
we inquire, “‘ What do you see Walt Whitman?” Alas, he 
is more than ready with his “I see’s” (including, if I 
recall aright, only two “ beholds” and one “I look”) to 
the amazing number of ninety-seven! Whereupon he con- 
cludes by firing an endless salute of “ You’s,” and returns 
from “ all the haunts and homes of men” in triumph and 
with a sense of duty done. 

Of Whitman’s senses only one was normal—the sense of ( 
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taste. In his 430 pages of rather closely-printed poetry, 
one cannot, unless I have read hastily, find a single signifi- 
cant reference to the sense of taste. There is, to be sure, a 
juicy and flavorous blackberry, and casual reference to the 
taste of fresh air; but the latter is not so much a matter of 
taste as of pleasure in filling the lungs, and the formerya 
poor solitary berry, does not greatly affect the assertion 
that the sense of taste plays no part in Whitman’s poetry. 
In his diary there is again only one instance,—“ the wild 
and free and somewhat acrid” flavor of cedar fruit. 
Whitman had not the romantic desire to taste miscellane- 
ous fruits and roots and berries, and took only normal 
pleasure in the foods and drinks of civilization. 

To divine the importance of the sense of touch is not so 
easy. Often what seems a matter of touch proves on 
closer inspection to concern all the senses. Whitman was 
magnetically drawn to human beings, for instance—liked 
to join hands with friends when he talked, enjoyed fever- 
ishly at times the feeling of proximity, celebrated not only 
the love of the sexes but “the dear love of comrades” in 
terms of bodily contact—but how largely the sense of touch 
was concerned is by no means clear. “ The float and odor 
of hair,” involving two other senses, is a phrase that sug- 
gests the part played in this connection by senses other 
than touch. The song of the thrush may be enjoyed by 
only one sense, but the touch of human beings, “ the souse 
upon me of my lover the sea, as I lie willing and naked,” 
the whir and pressure of the wind as one races “ naked 
along the shore,” certainly involve other senses. In any 
event, however, it is obvious that Whitman responded 
powerfully to the touch of flesh on flesh, the heat of the 
sun that comes “ streaming kissingly,” the gentle caress of 
the wind, “ laving one’s face and hands,” and the amorous 
weight and curious liquidness of sea-waves. ‘To touch 
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my person to some one else’s is about as much as I can 
stand,” he says in his “ Song of Myself”; 
Is this then a touch? quivering me to a new identity... . 


My flesh and blood playing out lightnings to strike what is hardly 
different from myself, 


utitil the fellow-senses seem to slip away, “ bribed to swap 
off with touch,” and he is at the mercy of one sense: 
You villain touch! what are you doing? my breath is tight in its 


throat, 
Unclench your floodgates, you are too much for me. 


Even when, as an old invalid, he was presented with a 
horse and buggy, he changed his gift horse for a livelier 
animal, and drove into the wind gloriously at the rate of 
eighteen miles an hour! 

The sense of sight, the most abundantly used of the five, 
was of considerable moment to Whitman; “bereft of 
light,” he would have suffered as keenly as most poets. 
Color always delighted him, particularly the colors of the 
sky both day and night. He does not celebrate wet, cloudy, 
colorless days, but gorgeous sunrises and sunsets and the 
delicate colors of clear or filmy days. When he lived at 
Timber Creek after paralysis attacked him, he paid spe- 
cial attention to “ sky views and effects,” which he watched 
from “ peculiar spots” according to the views and effects 
that the hour promised. Late of a May afternoon he could 
see strange shows “ in light and shade—enough to make a 
colorist go delirious,” which implies a suspicious sympathy 
with the colorist. He had an eye for pictorial effect: “ As 
I slowly hobble up the lane toward day-close, an incom- 
parable sunset shooting in molten sapphire and gold, shaft 
after shaft, through the ranks of the long-leaved corn, be- 
tween me and the west.” On another day his only entry 
was an attempt to describe the various greens of trees: 
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“The rich dark green of the tulip-trees and the oaks, the 
gray of the swamp-willows, the dull hues of the syeamores 
and black-walnuts, the emerald of the cedars (after rain, ) 
and the light yellow of the beeches.” Liver-color and 
amber were two colors that he recorded frequently. At the 
shore he watched “ amber-rolling waves, changing as the 
tide comes in to a transparent tea-color.” In a St. Louis 
plate glass factory he saw molten stuff, “‘ of a glowing pale 
yellow color,” in a pot, and declared “that Pot, shape, 
color, concomitants, more beautiful than any antique 
statue,” and he saw a glorious “ pale redtinged yellow,” 
and later an aurora borealis blue-green at a zine smelter 
that gave him “ new revelations in the color line.” 

The hours of darkness also showed him many hues and 
tints. Frequently his nights are blue-black and full- 
starr’d. He was extremely interested in the stars—though 
he named them so late in life that he produced no adequate 
catalogue in his poetry. Jupiter is a “ huge hap-hazard 
splash”; he sees the branches of the Milky Way; the 
moon, a lady whom he loved as delicately as an Eliza- 
bethan, is dressed in shimmering “pellucid green and 
tawny vapor,” or “a transparent blue-gray,” or “an 
aureole of tawny transparent brown” and “ clear vapory 
light-green.” He delighted in making trips on the Dela- 
ware—or on. the Mississippi—in the moonlight. Without 
the night and the stars, he says somewhere, there could not 
well be any spirituality. 

The sense of hearing offered another inlet of spirituality. 
In Leaves of Grass it is as prominent as the sense of 
sight—“ I hear” usually follows “I see”; and in Speci- 
men Days he begins a typical entry with a picture, and 
then, after a mechanical “ For Sounds” as a sort of For 
Sale sign, evaluates the delights which the place affords the 
ear. The bumble-bee bears down on him with “a loud 
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swelling perpetual hum, varied now and then by something 
almost like a shriek ” ; which seems a good background, he 
says, applying a term of painting to music, for some 
bumble-bee symphony. He catches well the quality of the 
tree-toads’ chirrup and trill—they are “fretting” and 
they “ purr.” Several times he endeavors to describe ade- 
quately the song of the cicada and succeeds tolerably. In 
the winter the ice over the creek sighs and snorts. When 
the birds are migrating he hears overhead by night “a 
velvety rustle, long drawn out.” He enjoyed the songs of 
birds so much that he attended their matins and vespers, 
and especially in the evening was “ quite strictly punct- 
ual.” Less conventional was his delight at hearing “ the 


sound of the belch’d words of my voice loos’d to the eddies ° 


of the wind.” From his earliest years he declaimed , 


Homer and Shakespeare to the waves, and even when at 
Timber Creek, recovering from a stroke of paralysis, he 
concluded his wrestles with a sapling by bellowing “ the 
stock poets or plays” and negro and army songs while the 
echoes reimbursed him fully, and an owl on the other side 
of the creek “sounded too-00-00-00-00, soft and pensive 
(and I fancied a little sarcastic).” In “ A Song of Joys” 
he sang those of the orator,—not a placid, saintly orator 
like Emerson,—but one who could “ roll the thunder of the 
voice out from the ribs and throat” and thus “ lead 
America.” He was passionately fond of music—heard 
operas with great enjoyment in his New York years, liking 
especially those of Verdi and Donnizetti; in “ Proud 
Music of the Storm” he refers to “ Italia’s peerless com- 
positions.” Later a Beethoven septette affected him pro- 
foundly, more than anything he had heard previously. 
But cheap, everyday songs affected him no less: he lin- 
gered, of a February night along the Delaware, listening 
to “the echoing calls of the railroad men in the West 
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Jersey depot yard,” calls with such “musical, emotional 
effects, never thought of before,” that he could not leave 
the scene. 

Even a cursory inspection of Leaves of Grass or of 
Specimen Days will sutftice to show the unusual emphasis 
in Whitman on the sense of smell. He could detect fra- 
grance in wellnigh everything. Not only summer but 
early-summer has a perfume all its own. There is an 
“ exquisite smell of the earth at daybreak, and all through 
the forenoon ” ; the evening has its sweet and slightly aro- 
matic air; and “the natural perfume belonging to the 
night alone” winds up the series, with only the afternoon 
omitted. The odors of apples, of the cedar, and of Indian 
corn pervade many of Whitman’s pages. Corn when gath- 
ered has an aroma “rich, rare, ripe, peculiar,” and at 
night is “ just-palpable.” He was fond of just-palpable 
odors, the most spiritual doubtless, but he also professed a 
love for the strong perfume of lilac flowers. He pulled 
everlasting and stuffed it in his trousers-pocket “ for 
scent.” The complex impressions of night came to him, he 
says, chiefly through the sense of smell. He discerned 
countless odors: those of grass, moist air, milk, willows, 
matted leaves, swamps, green leaves and dry leaves, hair, 
birch-bark, sea-rocks, shore mud. “ There is a scent to 
everything,” he wrote in his diary, “ even the snow, if you 
can detect it—no two places, hardly any two hours, any- 
where exactly alike. How different the odor of noon from 
midnight, or winter from summer, or a windy spell from 
a still one.” Keenness of scent can hardly go farther, in 
man at least. 

Obviously Whitman had a body admirably adequate to 
his demands on it. He gloried in his health, I have said, 
since from his point of view the spirit receives from the 
body as much as, if not more than it gives. One word that 
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recurs constantly in Whitman’s prose and verse is “ absorb- J 
ing.” It may be found in his earliest poem, in which as 
the caresser of life, he is absorbing all, “ not a person or 
object missing”; and it may be found in the fragments ' 
written in his last years, when he looks back on his life of 
“wandering, peering, dallying with all—war, peace, day _ 
Hi and night absorbing.” Sometimes he drinks or takes in, or 
is filled, or deposits, or feasts, or gets nutriment, or is 
suffused, or finds sustenance, but most of these occur only 
once: absorbing was his favorite word for the idea of 
exaltation through the bounties brought by the senses. He [ 
absorbed anything as bulky as Canada, or as impalpable 
as the dusky green of the cedar. Everything was to him so 
much spiritual food—but food is a poor word, implying as 
it does only one channel of delight. With his whole body, 
with every sense, he absorbed the land, the people on it, 
the sea, and the interminable starry heights above. The 
absorption was so immediate that he even spoke of the 
“ soul senses.” 
This desire to have all parts of the universe filter into — 
‘ his body was due to Whitman’s mystical conception of the 
unity between man and nature, together constituting God. 
The universe is a “ nebulous float,” indestructible, eternal, 
and divine even unto the trees in the ground and the weeds 
of the sea. He himself is “effusing and fluid” in this 
. divine solution,—“ a phantom curiously floating.” Some- 
times he asserts that objects are merely the symbols of the 
_ unseen ; such is his tenor when most deliberate. But else- 
where he proclaims, as in his “ Song for Occupations,” 
that “ Objects gross and the unseen soul are one,” and cer- 
tainly in practice he embraces every object passionately, 
as if it were of final and infinite excellence. Objects have 
what he has, a body and soul strangely blended; and the 
separateness, or “ identity,” of each object is only an ap- 
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pearance, for any identity may be “ of one phase and of all 
phases.” All individuals, and all objects are thus at once 
microcosm and macrocosm. The unifying force in the 
universe is love, a passionate sympathy, by which all . 
objects are, as it were, dissolved in the “ eternal float of 
solution.” This love is the sympathy which one feels in 
moving the hand over one’s naked body; it is the flooding 
emotion which comes to one in a gathering of fellow men 
and women; it is the refreshing solemnity or the primi- 
tive joy one has in contemplating the s roving silent 
in the blue sky. This force, which radiates and transfuses 
the whole cosmos, makes life, all life, any manner of life, 
an endless blessing. It obliterates values, causes the here 
and now, no matter how mean or pitiful if judged conven- 
tionally, to be utterly glorious. “All goes onward and 
outward ”; there is no pause in the everlasting, accumu- 
lating procession of the world’s excellences. 

This conception of existence, in its pell-mell acceptance 
of everything, and its passionate insistence on equality, 
and its conviction of perfectibility, is surely a philosophy 
of optimism raised to the highest degree—is, indeed, as 
William James somewhat bluntly called it, “an indis- 
criminate hurrahing for the Universe.’ Whitman suf- 
fered, one is compelled to admit, from a delirium of 
health: not the robust health of the athlete, but rather the 
too-eager health of the poet, not the health of the physical 
constitution, but rather the health of the senses. An ex- 
quisite sensuousness is not, indeed, to be shunned by the 
poet—far from it; but when (as Villain Touch over- 
powered good Walt) the poet yields to the senses and 
luxuriates in, them and suffers his intellectual relation to 
life to go begging, one can no longer read his poems with 
full conviction of their authenticity. Whitman was no 
tower-of-ivory dreamer—he craved human companion- 
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ship to such an extent that he grew stale in solitude—but 
he was, what is less reprehensible though not much less 
deplorable, over-anxious to “ get rapport ” with the infini- 
ties, to go beyond “I and this mystery, here we stand.” 
With all his senses alert, every pore open to hints and 
indirections, he would absorb spirituality till his soul was 
content. But true spirituality is not to be so easily won. 
He was inebriate ; the true poet is serene. 


Norman Foerster. 
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Beowulf: The First Leaf of the Finn- Episode. 
Cotton Ms. Vitellius A. xv. p. 49. 
Fol. 153r., 1053-1075. 
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XXVII—THE OPENING OF THE EPISODE OF 
FINN IN BEOWULF 


I 


The Episode of Finn presents perhaps greater difficul- 
ties to the critic than any other passage in Beowulf. The 
manuscript text is lacking in clearness and the narrative 
teems with obscure allusions. The complication is further 
increased by the fact that of the five extant epic monuments 
in Anglo-Saxon three contain references to the “ matter of 
Finn” in a virtually discrepant form. In Widsith we 
find mention of the two principal antagonists of the saga,’ 
and the Finnsburg Fragment clearly pertains to the 
subject-matter of the lay which the court minstrel chants 
at King Hrothgar’s banquet and which the poet of 
Beowulf interpolates in what would seem to be a form of 
“ headings.” 

The bare outlines of the Finn-saga—all we are justified 
in reconstructing from the evidence supplied by these 
three sources—might be rendered as follows: On account 
of some unknown ill-feeling, Finn, king of the Frisians, 
comes to blows with a Danish contingent under the com- 
mand of Hnef, son of Hoc and lord of the Hocings. In 
this clash, caused immediately by treachery, the leader 
Hnef is slain, along with a son of Finn. The Frisian 
ranks, moreover, are depleted and peace is concluded be- 
tween the Frisian king and Hengest, successor to Hnef. 
This peace, despite its advantageous terms for the Danes, 
is in reality a bitter humiliation for them, since thereby 
they become thanes of the slayer of Hnef. At the earliest 


‘Cf. Widsith, ll. 27 and 29. 
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opportunity, therefore, the pact is broken, and in the en- 
suing struggles Finn is slain, and his wife, Hildeburh, and 
his treasures are carried off over the seas. 

The circumstances attending the recital of this feud are 
noteworthy. The song is sung in a Danish court, before a 
Danish assemblage ; and, altho the real hero of the entire 
epic, Beowulf, is a Geat, the episode as well as the poem 
Beowulf is thruout a glorification of Danish prowess and 
adventure. In the lines preceding our episode a banquet 
is described which Hrothgar tenders to Beowulf on the 
occasion of the latter’s conquest of the demon Grendel. 
The grateful king bestows costly presents upon the hero 
and his doughty rout, and in the course of the festivities 
the bard sings a lay to the sound of a harp. In Zupitza’s 
transliteration the text of these opening lines is as fol- 


lows: * 
per 
wes sang ond/sweg samod et-gedere fore 
healfdenes hilde-wisan *gomen-wudu 1065 
greted gid oft wrecen. Sonne heal-gamen 
hrop-gares scop xfter medo-bence me- 
nan scolde finnes eaferum 8a hie se 
fer begeat heled healf-dena hnef 
scyldinga *in/fres-wele feallan scolde. 1070 


The tenth edition of Heyne-Schiicking’s Beowulf (Pader- 
born, 1913) presents these lines in the following metrical 
arrangement: 


Pé&r wes sang ond swég samod etgedere 
fore Healfdenes hilde-wisan, 


*Zupitza, Beowulf, Autotypes etc. EETS, London, 1882, p. 49, ll. 
1063 ff. Compare with the facsimile at the head of these pages. 
Zupitza hyphenates words or syllables belonging together and, in 
addition, separates by a vertical line two words wrongly written as 
one. The asterisk indicates the opening of the lines noted in the 
margin. Another hyphen between wi and san is needed in his text in 
order to visualize the lacuna in the manuscript. 
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gomen-wudu gréted, gid oft wrecen, 1065 
ponne heal-gamen Hrodgires scop 

efter medo-bence ménan scolde, 

Finnes eaferan, pa hie sé fér begeat, 

heeled Healf-Dena, Hnef Scyldinga, 

in Frés-wele feallan scolde. 1070 


The significant alteration in ]. 1068 of ms. eaferum to 
eaferan furnishes also the starting-point of our discussion. 
For upon the interpretation of this word depends whether 
the episode, terminating in 1. 1159, is to begin with 1. 1068 
or with 1. 1069. In other words, whether, with Arnold,* 
“the tale opens with a fine abruptness,” or in fact has no 
opening at all.* 

Scholarly opinion with respect to this moot word has 
been varied and in just such a manner determinative of 
the commencement of the Episode. In general a three- 
fold division can be arranged, comprising both the various 


* Arnold, Notes on Beowulf, New York and Bombay, 1898, p. 22. 

* As to the morphological aspect of eaferum, it will be noticed that 
1. 375 likewise offers a form of the word in a reading assumed to be 
faulty: Ms. eaforan has been held to be nom. sg. eafora since the 
emendation proposed by Grundtvig, 1820, p. 272; also 1. 19, ms. 
eafera, where Trautmann, Heyne-Schiicking and Holthausen follow 
Kemble in reading eaferan, Klaeber, Eng. Stud., xxxrx, p. 428, dis- 
senting. In the manuscript, eaferum is written out in full, and is 
not abbreviated by means of the customary heavy hooked line over 
the preceding vowel. If the ending appeared as @, which might 
stand for incorrectly transcribed 4, since the hook denoted -n 
as well as -m, there might be reason for emendation to -an. 
Even then, final -an abridged to a is exceedingly rare in Beowulf: 
1. 60 r®swan (Kemble), is r@swa without a hook in the text, and 
1. 2996 syd&a, altered by Gruntvig to syddan, is similarly unmarked. 
Chambers’s revision of Wyatt, (Wyatt-Chambers, Beowulf, Cam- 
bridge, England, 1914, p. xix, fn. 2), reads fortd in ll. 2645 and 2741 
as forSam. On the other hand, acc. sg. eaferan appears in all clear- 
ness in Il. 1547 and 1847; nom. pl. eaferan in 1. 2475; acc. pl. eaferan 
in 1. 1185,—all three functions of the identical form at full length, 
whilst in 1. 2470 Ms. eafera yields dat. pl. eaferum and in 1. 1710 
eaforum is unabridged. 
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editions of the text and the linguistically more valuable 
translations based upon them. The latter, mirroring in 
the concrete the textual conjectures advanced, must be 
regarded as of considerable significance, particularly so 
when prepared by the editors themselves, such as Heyne or 
Grein or Wyatt.® 

A. In the first class stand Thorpe and Heyne-Socin 
who in their respective editions, 1855 and 1888 (the fifth 


edition of Heyne), felt the urgent need of some explicative 


preposition in front of eaferum. Accordingly Thorpe pro- 
posed be and read and translated the passage as follows, 
the introduction being mine: 


(There song and music was mingled together 
Before Healfdene’s battle-leader, 
The harp was struck, full many songs recited) 


ponne heal-gamen when the joy of hall 
Hrddgfres scdp, Hrothgar’s gleeman, 
efter medo-bence, after the mead-bench 
menan scolde should recount 


(be) Finnes eaferum, (of) Fin’s offspring, 
pa hte se fer begeat when them peril o’erwhelmed ; 


helep Healfdenes when Healfdene’s hero 
feallan scolde. was doomed to fall. 


Holder, whose Abdruck is based on a collation by 
Thorpe,® improves on the latter to the extent of a colon 
and marks of quotation before the interpolated (Be) and 
glosses the word as ‘ mit Bezug auf, fiir, um—willen, im 


Umkreise von.’ 
As recently as last year, Professor Klaeber* repudiates his 


*For a tolerably complete account of the translations of Beowulf 
before 1903, consult C. B. Tinker, The Translations of Beowulf, a 
Critical Bibliography, New York, 1903. 

* Holder, Beowulf, 3rd ed., Freiburg und Leipzig, 1895. 

"Journal of English and Germanic Philology, x1v, p. 548. 
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former endorsement *® of Trautmann’s correction, g. v. under 
B.,of Ms. eaferum to -an, and declares that “the insertionof 
be (Thorpe) in 1. 1068: be Finnes eaferum ‘ about Finn’s 
men’ or ‘ about Finn and his men’ (ep. HréSlingas 2960, 
eaforum Ecgwelan 1710) is after all more natural than 
the change to eaferan (Bonner Beitr. z. Angl. u, 183), 
tho the latter would be quite possible stylistically (Angl. 
xxvil, 443).” It would then seem as if Klaeber were in 
reality quite uncertain which emendation to accept, Kem- 
ble’s prefixal preposition or Trautmann’s terminal change 
of the crucial word. What is important to note is that in 
both instances he proposes an alteration of the original 
text.® 

Socin’s edition of Heyne (5-7: 1888-1903) involves the 
addition of a postpositive fram to 1. 1068, 


ménan scolde 
Finnes eaferum fram, pa hie se fr begeat, 


somewhat in the sense of |. 875: Pat hé fram Sigemunde 
hyrde ellen-d@dum, ‘ concerning Sigemund, concerning his 
deeds of valor.’*® I leave both suggestions, be and 
fram, with the remark that, besides the textual alteration 
they imply, they also disturb the metrical arrangement of 
the line in which they would have to be interpolated. 


5 Anglia, XXVIII, p. 433. 

® The provenience of the preposition be has given rise to misunder- 
standing. It is correctly given by Klaeber as coming from Thorpe, 
and incorrectly, let us say, by Holder as being Kemble’s suggestion. 
Thorpe, to be sure, did not publish the results of his investigations 
until 1855 and one finds before this that both the German H. Leo 
(Beowulf, Ein Beitrag, Halle, 1839, p. 80, bé Finnes éaferum) and 
Kemble’s second edition, 1835, and his translation, 1837, submit the 
insertion. The well-known intercommunication between Kemble and 
Thorpe (cf. Wyatt-Chambers, p. xxi, and a footnote to be found in 
Kemble’s text to 1. 2129 “ (Be) Finnes. T.”) leave, I believe, no 
doubt as to the actual source of the suggestion. 

* The emendation Sigemundes is Grein’s. 
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J. Lesslie Hall’s poetic translation '' follows its proto- 
type, the Heyne-Socin text, very closely: 
when the singer of Hrothgar 
On mead-bench should mention the merry hall-joyance 
Of the kinsmen of Finn, when onset surprised them: 
“The Half-Danish hero, Hnef of the Scyldings, 
On the field of the Frisians was fated to perish. 


B. The second class of critics attempts the transforma- 


~ tion of ms. eaferum into eaferan, following therein Traut- 


mann’s scheme, allusion to which has just been made in 
connection with Klaeber’s reversion to Thorpe. Traut- 
mann has since similarly withdrawn his change and 
offered instead geféran, an entirely new word,’” but in his 
original conjecture he préceeds as follows: The court poet 
cannot be said to sing a hall-joy when he begins to chant 
the mournful lay of Finn’s descendants. Hence heal- 
gamen must be heal-guma, a ‘ hall man,’ in apposition to 
scop; then, in order to furnish another object to méénan 
Trautmann substitutes eaferan for eaferum,'* the pres- 
ence of which in the text he attributes to a Northumbrian 
eaferu. The resultant construction reads, ‘Then must a 
hall-man, a bard of Hrothgar, laud (or lament ?)** Finn’s 
descendants along the mead-benches.’ 

Binz, in his review of Trautmann,’® goes even farther 
and reads Jonne healgumum . . . ménan scolde Finnes 


*™ Boston, 1892. 

” He translates, ‘ besingen sollte den Finn und seine gefiihrten, als 
das verderben iiber sie kam’; cf. Trautmann, Finn und Hildebrand, 
Bonner Beitr., vu, p. 11 (1903). This new version is quite super- 
fluous; cf. Cosijn, Aanteekeningen op den Beowulf, Leiden, 1891-2, 

. 26. 

. * Transversely, he alters 1. 1064 hilde-wisan into hilde-wisum, pl., 
altho in Finn und Hildebrand he resumes the original form. 

* m@nan 2, English ‘ moan.’ 

% Zs. f. deut. Phil., xxxvu, p. 529. 
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earfebu Oa hine se fer begeat, where the direct object of 
ménan is earfePu, and the dative healgumum: the scop 
sang to the men in the hall of the tribulations of Finn. 
The sense is excellent but the emendation reckless. 
Trautmann’s recommendation, modified by Klaeber,'® 
to the extent of retaining heal-gamen as the first, and 
eaferan as the second direct object of m#nan—a stylistic- 
ally. unusual but yet justifiable juxtaposition,'’ with the 
meaning, ‘when Hrothgar’s minstrel proclaimed the joys 
of the hall: the descendants of Finn, when destruction fell 
over them,’—was adopted in the editions of Holthausen,'* 
and Heyne-Schiicking '°, 1913, and is considered by Pro- 
fessor Lawrence the best solution of the difficulty.’° 
Among the translators of Beowulf, Gummere renders in 
accordance with this conception °° 
as Hrothgar’s singer the hall-joy woke 
along the mead-seats, making his song 
of that sudden raid on the sons of Finn. 


Healfdene’s hero, Hnef the Scylding, 
was fated to fall in the Frisian slaughter. 


Similarly Vogt, Halle, 1905: 


Als Lust in der Halle Hrodgars Siinger 

Zu verkiinden begann die Metbank entlang: 
Von den Séhnen Finns, da sie Ueberfall traf 
Und Halfdenes Held, Hnif der Skylding, 

In Fresvil sollte sein Ende finden. 


Trautmann himself, in his translation *! which carries 


* Anglia, XXVIII, p. 443. 

“Cf. Herrigs Archiv, cv1m, p. 370. 

* Second and third editions, 1908-9 and 1912-3. The text of the 
first edition shows eaferum, but the notes, 1906, advocate Traut- 
mann’s ace. pl. form. 

*W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and the Tragedy of Finnsburg, PMLA, 
XXX, p. 397. 

*Gummere, The Oldest English Epic, New York, 1909. 

Bonner Beitrége, xv1 (1904). 
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out all the modifications proposed in his Finn und Hilde- 
brand, writes 
1066 als ein saalmann, ein siinger Hrothgars, 
tiber die metbiinke hin besingen sollte den 
Finn und seine gefiihrten, als das verderben tiber sie kam: 
(‘Hnef, der held der Halbdiinen, der Scildinge, 
sollte auf einer Friesen-walstatt fallen. 


Gering’s version ** follows Holthausen’s text; conse- 
quently we find 
1065 Die Harfe ertinte zum Heldenliede, 
Das Hrodgars Siinger den Hoérern zur Lust 
Auf des Machthabers Wunsch an der Metbank vortrug, 
Wie Finns Geschlecht das Furchtbare traf 
Und Hniif der Scylding, ein Held der Diinen, 
Auf friesischer Walstatt fallen sollte. 


C. The critical editors of the third class attempt no 
change in the text with respect to the word eaferum, altho 
their interpretation of the latter is twofold. Thus, 
Heyne ** holds the form to be a dative plural, ends the 
clause introduced by Ponne with begeat, and sets marks of 
quotation before the next line. On the other hand, Grein’s 
Sprachschatz ** lists eaferum as an instrumental plural, 
and in fact both Grein and Wiilcker regard the form as an 
inst. pl. with reference to feallan scolde.** Arnold, who 
in general adheres to Grein’s constructions, prints the 
passage without deviation from his prototype.2* Wyatt 
approves of Grein’s solution of the problem.** Sedge- 


“Second edition, Heidelberg, 1913. Page xiv advises the reader 
that the author has had access to the proofsheets of Holthausen. 

* First edition, Paderborn, 1863, 1. 1069! 

* First edition, 1864; new edition, by Kéhler and Holthausen, 
Heidelberg, 1912. 

* Grein, Bibliothek der ags. Poesie, 1, Gittingen, 1857; 2nd edition, 
by Wiilcker, Kassel, 1883. 

* Arnold, Beowulf, London, 1876. 

* Wyatt, Beowulf, Cambridge, 1894 and 1898. 
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field’s edition—prepared upon an actual consultation of 
the manuscript—in a like manner retains the -wm plural,”* 
whilst the latest edition in the bibliography of the 
subject, Chambers’s Wyatt,?® remarks, “It is less sat- 
isfactory from the point of view of style *° (than Traut- 
mann’s alteration) to make the lay begin, as in the text, 
with ]. 1068; but it enables us to keep eaferum, which we 
must take as instrumental.” 

Heyne’s translation, made from his first edition, being 
long out of print, was inaccessible to me, save in the second 
version,*? 


1072 und oft erklang die Harfe zu dem Liede 
von Halfdens Feldherrn und von Finnes Séhnen, 
als sie der Uberfall betraf; der Siinger 
des Kénigs wiirzte so des Schmauses Freude: 
» Der Diinen Held, der Skylding Hniif erlag 
» in Friesenburg. . . . 


Garnett’s English rendering ** is based on Grein’s text 
of 1867, but makes use of Heyne’s fourth edition as well: 


1066 When joy in hall Hrothgar’s minstrel 
Along the mead-bench was to make known: 
“He sang of Finn’s sons when that danger befell 
The heroes of Healfdene, when Hnef of the Scyldings 
In Frisian land was fated to fall. 


It is evident that the version of ]. 1068 here advanced 
relegates Garnett to Class B, even tho his fundamental 


* First edition, Manchester, 1910, follows Holthausen' as to text, 
but translates ‘was to fall at the hands of the sons of Finn.’ The 
second edition, 1913, harks back to Thorpe, without a change in the 
text, “‘ The insertion of be would simplify the construction.” 

Cambridge, 1914. 

* As to this objection cf. pp. 776 ff. 

™ Paderborn, 1898; first edition, 1863. 

® Boston, 1882; poetic, not prose, as Sedgefield lists it; 4th edi- 
tion, 1900; the 2d edition, 1885, is consulted. 
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text is that of Grein. On the other hand, Ettmiiller,** 
starting out with the following manuscript reading 
552 ponne healgamen Hrddgfres scdp 
after medobence menan scolde: 


“Finnes eaforum, pa hie se fer begeat, 
feallan scolde! 


arrives at an entirely different result: ** 


“Durch Finnes Nachkommen, als sie Fahr ergriff, 
‘Healfdenes Held, Hniif der Skildinge, 
‘in den Frisen Lande fallen sollte. 


Similarly Grein,*® 


1068 ,, Durch die Abkiimmlinge des Finn, als der Ueberfall betraf 
» die Helden Healfdenes, sollte Hnif der Skilding 
» fallen blutig auf der Friesenwalstatt. 


Arnold imitates his prototype quite closely,®* “ By Finn’s 
heirs, when the peril assailed them, Healfdene’s hero, 
Hnef the Scylding, in the Frisian slaughter was doomed 
to fall.” Clark Hall, relying upon Wyatt’s reading 
which, we recall, here agrees with Grein’s, translates, 
“., . the harp was played, a ballad oft rehearsed, 
when Hrothgar’s bard was to proclaim joy in the hall 
along the mead-bench. ‘ Hnef of the Scyldings, a hero of 
the Half-Danes, was doomed to fall in the Frisian quarrel, 
by the sons of Finn, when the alarm reached them . . .” *7 


*Ettmiiller, Engla and Seawna scopas and béceras, Quedlinburg 
und Leipzig, 1837. In the footnotes he remarks, “ Kemblius hunc 
versum (554) ad verba priora trahit, jungens eum cum menan 
scolde; et Thorpius be Finnes eaforum legere vult.” 

“Cf. his alliterating translation, Ziirich, 1840. 

% Grein, Dichtungen der Angelsachsen, Gittingen, 1857. 

* Arnold, Text, London, 1878, p. 72 fn. and Notes on Beowulf, New 
York and Bombay, 1898. According to Garnett, AJP, 1, p. 90, Ar- 
nold’s text is Thorpe’s, modified to suit Grein, 1857. 

* Clark Hall, Beowulf, prose, London, 1901. His metrical trans- 
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Child’s translation is but a variant of this **: “ Through 
the sons of Finn, when the onslaught came on them, must 
Hnef the Scylding, famed warrior of the Half-Danes, in 
the Frisian slaughter meet with his fall.” 

Lastly, Wyatt-Chambers’s note, p. 55, “ At the hands of 
the children of Finn ... the hero of the Healfdene, 
Hnef, was doomed to fall,” corresponds in construction 
faithfully to Morris and Wyatt’s alliterative version, Lon- 
don, 1895: 


The wood of glee greted, the lay wreaked often, 
Whenas the hall-game the minstrel of Hrothgar 
All down by the mead-bench tale must be making: 

“ By Finn’s sons aforetime, when the fear gat them, 
The hero of Half-Danes, Hnef of the Scyldings, 
On the slaughter-field Frisian needs must he fall.” 


II 


Chambers’s defense of his interpretation of 1. 1068 is of 
peculiar significance: “It is less satisfactory from the 
point of view of style to make the lay begin, as in the text, 
with 1. 1068 ; but it enables us to keep eaferum, which we 
must take as instrumental.” (Italics mine.) The princi- 
ple of basing conclusions preferably upon the unamended 
text receives here an important illustration. The present 
writer has before this brought the force and function des- 
ignated by the -wm ending in Anglo-Saxon in line with a 


lation, Cambridge, 1914, based, as the author admits, no longer on 
Wyatt, but on a “catholic” collation of texts, reads differently: 
when Hrothgar’s bard was to give sport 
to mead-bench folk about Finn’s sons, 
on whom there came the sudden blow. 
“Hnef of the Scyldings, hero and Half-Dane, 
was fated to fall in the Frisian slaughtér. 
* Child, Beowulf, prose, The Riverside Literature Series, New 
York, 1904. 
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similar phenomenon to be found in all the chief Germanic 
languages,—the dative-instrumental of personal agency.’ 
It is this dative of the agent which, without a specific 
name or a surmise as to its dialectal correlation, had been 
proposed for the rendering of eaferum by Ettmiiller, 
Grein, Wiilcker, Wyatt, Arnold, Chambers, and others re- 
ferred to in the preceding pages. W' W. Lawrence ” 
credits Grein and Wyatt with their share of the suggestion, 
but is unaware of the corroborative evidence collected by 
the writer. On the other hand, Professor Klaeber,® finds, 
after an investigation of the subject, that “a strong effort 
has recently been made to establish the use of this dative 
in Anglo-Saxon, . . . but the instances adduced are of 
questionable value and afford only very slender support.” 
In view of the stand taken by these two scholars in favor 
of an unnecessary alteration in the Beowulf manuscript, 
it behooves us to state and stress the actual facts of the case. 

It is well known that the Germanic, hence the Anglo- 
Saxon, dative is, like the dative form in Greek and the 
ablative in Latin, a syncretistic case and comprises the 
function of the instrumental as well, not to speak in this 
connection of the ablative and the locative.t It is ad- 
mitted that instances of such personified action as 
Gothic, uswagidai jah usflaugidai winda hammeh, ‘cir- 
cumferamur omni vento doctrinae,’ Eph. 4, 14; Old Norse, 
oll hollin mun vera skipud hredilegum ormum, Fornm. 
Sud. 70, 26; Anglo-Saxon, déaw-drias weorded winde 
geondsiwen, Dan. 277,—evidencing a synthetic ‘ dative’ 
form, are nevertheless expressive of an instrumental func- 


+Green, The Dative of Agency, New York, 1913, pp. 95 ff. and 
JEGPh., xm, pp. 515 ff. 

? PMLA., XXx, p. 398. 

JEGPh., x1v, p. 548. 

“Cf. Delbriick, Synkretismus, Strassburg, 1907. 
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tion. Such ‘ personified means’ can and does gradate into 
the force of the ‘ personal agent ’ in Old Norse and Gothic; 
thus, Old Norse, Nordimbraland var mest byggt Nord- 
monnum, Fornm. 1, 23, ok vasat hann 6sum alinn, Vm, 
38, 5 ‘er wurde nicht von den Asen erzeugt’;* and 
similarly, rap’s Pér rapit, Fm. 21, 1 in the sense of af 
dig.® Gothic, ei ni gasailaizau mannam fastands, Mt. 6, 
18, which already Kohler 7 classes among the datives with 
passive verbs, “ wie wir im Lateinischen gar nicht selten 
beim Passivum den Dativ . . . finden,” and which is cor- 
rectly rendered in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, Pet Pi ne si 
gesewen fram mannum festende; Mk. 11, 17 Pata razn 
mein razn bido haitada allaim Piudom is shown by the 
Anglo-Saxon version to be instrumental in force, Pat min 
his fram eallum Péodum bid genemned gebedhis. 

It is, thus, erroneous to say that, while the parallel syn- 
tactic development of Old Norse, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon 
is not assailed, a dative-instrumental of agency in the last- 
named dialect is a priori out of the question.* It is our 
ill-luck that, while the use, in general, of the instrumental 
without prepositions is preserved,° the very idea of agency 
in Beowulf, as indeed in Anglo-Saxon poetry as a whole, 
is rare. It will be remembered that indefinite pas- 
sives, t. e., verbs with the psychological subject unmen- 
tioned, are common also to the poetically terse Heliand.'° 


* Delbriick, op. cit., p. 173. Detter and Heinzel, Semundar Edda, 
Leipzig, 1903, u, p. 165, annotate this passage, “ Der nackte Dativ 
kann in Passiveonstructionen statt des mit af verbundenen stehen.” 

*Nygaard, Norrgn Syntaz, Kristiania, 1905, p. 99. 

* Germania, XI, p. 287. 

* Klaeber, JEGPh., loc. cit. 

* Brandl, Pauls Grundriss,* 11, p. 991. 

* Liffler, Das Passiv bei Otfrid und im Heliand, Tiibingen, 1905, 
p- 1l. The present writer has been collecting instances, from the 
older stages of various Germanic dialects, of stylistic substitutes for 
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However, there are at our disposal unmistakable examples 
from the later Cadmon which have a peculiar 4 fortiori 
bearing upon the existence of the personal agent in that 
Beowulf which is as yet entirely devoid of the analytic 
agent." These examples are, Gen. 1553, gefylled weard 
eall Pes middangeard monna bearnum; Gen. 1765, from- 
cyme folde weorded fine gefylled, ‘the earth by your de- 
scendants shall be populated ’ 1"; Gen. 1967, Pa was giid- 
hergum be Jordane wera @delland geondsended, folde 
feondum, ‘ then near the Jordan the dwellings of men were 
beleaguered with armies, the land by the enemies’; 1* Gen. 
2001, gewtton . . . secgum ofslegene, ‘ sore pressed by the 
heroes’ '*; Gen. 2204, Pat sceal fromeynne folde Pine ge- 
seted wurdan, ‘ settled by your descendants’ !° ; Sat. 558, pa 
wes on eordSan éce drihten feowertig daga folgad folcum, 
‘drauf war auf Erden noch der ewigliche Herr gefolgt 
(oder, bedient) vom Volke vierzig Tage.’** The exam- 
ples here cited cannot be called inconclusive. An instance 
like Gen. 1162, he a@delinga rim feorum geicte, ‘he in- 
creased the number of the noblemen by means of children,’ 


the personal agency with passive expressions. An enumeration of 
the various types does not belong to these pages, yet it is interesting 
to observe that an almost lapidary sentence like Beow. 2202, Hear- 
dréde hilde-méceas té bonan wurdon, manages to avoid altogether the 
modern ‘ slain-by-the-enemies ’ construction; that in Soul, 110 ff., bit 
pet heafod tohliden, handa tolidode, geaglas toginene, goman to- 
slitene, sina beoS asocene, swyra becowen, where at least in connec- 
tion with the last phrase one expects an equivalent of ‘a vermibus,’ 
there is no agent expressed; that there is to be found at times even 
a studied omission of it, as in Ps. C, 33, handgeweorces pines anes, 
to render ‘manu facti a te uno.’ 

"Cf. The Analytic Agent in Germanic, JEGPh., xm, p. 518. 

™Grein, Sprachschatz*, p. 229, ‘inst. fromcyme pine.’ 

% Idem., p. 187: inst. pl. feondum. 

“Grein, Dichtungen der Angelsachsen, 1, p. 56. . 

* Grein, Sprachschatz*, p. 229, inst. fromcynne pine. 

* Cf. idem., p. 204. 
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‘liberis,’ is a good illustration of what the dative-instru- 
mental of personal agency is not: he is the subject, and 
feorum is the instrumental of personal means.’7 The 
causer of the increase, the source, is Cain, and not the 
children which he procreated during the 840 years alluded 
to by the chronicler. However, in Cri. 1593, Ponne heofon 
and hel heleda bearnum fira feorum fylde weorded, ‘ when 
heaven and hell become populated with the sons of heroes, 
the lives of men,’ one can no more assume that feorum is 
a similar instrumental of means, since it at the same time 
denotes the actual doer of the action ;—what other answer 
can be given to the question, ‘who is to populate heaven 
and hell?’ Moreover, what is to be said of the following 
instances? Ps. 106%, oft hi fea wurdan feondum ge- 
swencte, ‘ vexati,’ }* where the ‘enemy’ is the immediate 
cause of the vexation; Run, 22, 1. 67, Ing was erest mid 
Eastdenum gesewen secgun, where the rune in question 
was ‘seen first by men among the East-Danes’’*; 14 
Ailfric 16 (Sweet’s Reader), weard 5a him inweardlice ge- 
lufod, ‘ beloved by him,’ as against the analytic, Zlfred, 
B.314, hewes fram eallum monnum lufad ; Cri. 625, scealt 
eft geweorPan wyrmum aweallen, where surely the ‘ worms,’ 
living beings, represent the logical subject of the action, 
‘durehwallt von Wiirmern’*°; Jud. 115, wyrmum be- 
wunden, witum gebunden a striking example at once of the 
personal agent, wyrmum, and of the personified means of 


“Similarly in Gen. 2235, pa heo was magotimbre be Abrahame 
eacen worden, the real agent of the passive expression is Abraham,— 
here analytically and not synthetically denoted—and the ‘son’ is a 
mere indication of the means of the action, ‘when she with a man- 
child by Abraham was become heavy.’ 

* Grein, Sprachschatz, p. 187. 

*” Jacob Grimm, Ettmiiller, Grein: secgum ; cf. Grein, Sprachschatz, 
p. 590. 

»” Greii, op. cit., p. 86. 
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the action, witum, ‘ von Wiirmern umwunden, mit Wehqual 
gebunden’; Mod. 56, fast wyrmum befrungen, ‘ fest von 
Wiirmern bedriingt,’ with which compare Old Norse, ¢ 
gard panns skriPinn vas innan ormum, ‘ perreptatum an- 
guibus,’ Akv. 34, 2; Phoen. 340, Fenix biP on middum 
freatum biPrungen, ‘vom Végelschwarm umdrungen.’ 
This is one of the cases where the writer cannot add, 
‘instances may be multiplied at will.’ They cannot, and 
sufficient reasons have been given for the want. But in- 
stances there are, as we have seen, and enough in number 
to refute in themselves the complaint that to retain the ms. 
reading of Beowulf, |. 1068, eaferum would give rise to “a 
harsh and unusual construction.” Significant in this con- 
nection is also Trautmann’s notion of 1. 1103, pa him 
swa gePearfod wes, which he regards as a corruption of 
gePeahfod, in the sense, ‘darauf war (ward) ihnen so 
iiberlegt —darauf iiberlegten, beschlossen sie dies.’?* 
He correlates the construction with 1. 1787, Pa wes eft 
ellenrifum flet-sittendum feégere gereorded, ‘da 
ward wieder wie friiher von den streitbaren, den saal- 
giisten, geziemend geschmaust.’** As to the interpreta- 
tion of 1. 1151, Pa wees heal roden féonda féorum ** which 
Trautmann alters to stroden féonda folcum, ‘ darauf ward 
die halle gepliindert von den haufen der feinde,’ ** Klaeber 
himself operates *° with the concept of agency as nearly 
as one can without defining his syntactical ground, “ von 
lebenden wesen oder leibern,” ‘ the hall was made red by 
living beings.’ It is plain that the editors of Beowulf have 
from time to time felt the need of this category of agency, 


“Trautmann, Finn und Hildebrand, p. 19; Bonner Beitrige, 
xvi, p. 63, ‘ Darauf ward von ihnen dies beschlossen.’ 

™ Bonner Beitrige, xv1, p. 101. ™ Bonner Beitrdge, xvi, p. 65. 

Ms. hroden: Bugge, roden. * Anglia, Xxvitl, p. 445. 
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but hesitated as to its logical general application because 
of a lack of collected evidence. 

And lastly of all, the very word which has given rise to 
all this discussion and formed one of the pivotal points in 
the interpretation of the Finn Episode, actually exists in 
two other instances, a comparison with which would seem 
to allow no room for further doubt: a) Gen. 2222, Pat ic 
megburge moste pPinre rim miclian roderum under 
eaforum Pinum, ‘that I might increase the number of thy 
race with thy descendants,’ where eaforum is the person 
used as the means,—the proximate agent, I have elsewhere 
called the type,—with ic, sc. Sarra, the subject; b) 
Riddles 217", ne weorfed sio megburg gemicledu eaforan 
minum,*® ‘shall not be increased by my posterity,’ 7 
where eaforan is what I have termed the ultimate agent. 

It is this failure to detect, and accordingly recognize, 
the existence of the dative-instrumental of personal agency 
in Germanic which has led to unnecessary alterations in 
manuscripts transmitted to us. It moved, for example, 
Gering, in his third edition of Hildebrand,?* to omit en- 
tirely the mér of the Codex Regius in HH. u, 8, 6, Pri vas 
é Iggi mér litt steikt etit, because he did not comprehend 
its auctorial force and naturally could not find another 
meaning suited to the passage. It was for the same reason 
that Grimm, Ettmiiller, and Vigfisson-Powell modified 
the Regius raf’s Pér rafit, Fm. 21, 1 to rap’s mér rafit, 
thus substituting, in violation of the context, a dative of 
the indirect object in place of the logical subject, Sigurpr.*° 


* Grein, Sprachschatz,? p. 140, “inst. pl.” 

* Cf. Grein, Dichtungen, 0, p. 217. 

* Hildebrand-Gering, Die Lieder der diteren Edda, 3d ed., Pader- 
born, 1912. 

*T find solely Nygaard, Norrgn Syntax, 1905, p. 99, giving the 
correct meaning of the passage, af dig. 
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And, similarly, with respect to Beow. 1. 2957 pa was eht 
boden sweona leodum,*® Schréder would not have been im- 
pelled to search for a modification, /éoda,*' if he had 
understood the force of the instrumental] form in the manu- 
script. 


Ill 


We are now in a position to define the point at which 
the Finn-Episode opens. The stumbling-block, eaferum, 
manifestly need not be altered to eaferan; but what is the 
rationale of the verses 1066-1070? A glance at the varied 
texts and translations in Chapter I convinces us that the 
contested word has either been referred to the verb, 
ménan scolde,—as a direct object in the form of eaferan, 
or as a species of circumstantial dative, (be or fram) 
eaferum,—or, on the other hand, set off in a sentence of its 
own, as the efficient instrumentality of the procedure. In 
the instance of the prepositional phrase, both Thorpe and 
Socin construe heal-gamen as the object of m@&nan, and the 
gleeman ‘excites joy in the hall, concerning Finn’s de- 
scendants,’ or ‘mentions hall-joyance of the kinsmen of 
Finn.’ With the adoption of the accusative form, heal- 
gamen becomes the first, and eaferan the second and ap- 
positive object of m@nan; in other words, the minstrel 
‘proclaims the joys of the hall, viz. the descendants of 
Finn, when destruction fell over them.’ Line 1068, 
Finnes eaferan, 04 hie se fer begeat, would accordingly 
terminate the sentence introduced by Sonne. This de- 
marcation, advocated by Klaeber,! is the division also of 
Kemble, Thorpe, Leo, Heyne, Socin, and Trautmann,? to 


* Zupitza’s autotype. * Anglia, x1, pp. 346 ff. 
* Anglia, XXvIul, p. 443. 
* His latest conjecture appears in Finn und Hildebrand, p. 11. 
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enumerate only editors of the text. Schiicking, accepting 
Trautmann’s reading of eaferan, ends the sentence with 
feallan scolde, evades the issue, and presents a version 
which is well-nigh unintelligible, unless ond be understood 
before haled.* In this he is followed by Holthausen * 
(Heidelberg 1912-13). It is plain that, when the manu- 
script reading is retained, m@nan scolde terminates one 
sentence, and Finnes eaferum begins another, which is 
closed by feallan scolde. This plan is endorsed by Grein, 
Wiilcker, Arnold, Wyatt, Hoder, Chambers, and by both 
Holthausen * and Sedgefield,’ since they assume a lacuna 
after 1. 1067, in imitation, I believe, of Rieger’s Lesebuch. 

The interpretation of the passage by all of the critics, 
save a few, regards the Episode as a direct quotation, the 
actual reproduction of the minstrel’s words; but opinion 
is not lacking as to the paraphrastic character of the so- 
called lay. Marks of quotation are:placed before 1. 1068, 
“ Finnes . . by Ettmiiller, Grein, Wiilcker, Bugge, Wyatt, 
Holder, Arnold, Holthausen,! Sedgefield**, and Cham- 
bers; before 1. 1069, “ Haled . . by Heyne, Socin and 
Trautmann;* before 1. 1071, “ Né hiirw Hildeburh . . 
by Schiicking and Holthausen *;° whilst Kemble, Thorpe, 
and Grundtvig—the latter- assumes a considerable gap 
after Scyldinga—print no signs of division or of quota- 


* Bugge, PBB, xu, p. 28, Grein, Sprachschatz', and Trautmann, 
Bonner Beitrége, 11, p. 183, construe heled as an ace. pl. parallel 
with hie. More of this later. 

*Trautmann, Bonner Beitrége, u, p. 184 (1899): 1069> “ Hnef 
Scyldinga; Finn und Hildebrand, 1903, p. 30, and Bonner Beitriége, 
xvi, p. 60, 1069*, “ Hales. 

*Schiicking, Eng. Stud., xxxrx, p. 106, construes 1. 1069, healed 
scolde, as an asyndetic, second dependent clause, introduced by 6d: 
‘als der held—fallen sollte.’ “Dann beginnt der erste hauptsatz 
der eigentlichen erziihlung. So beginnt die Sigmund-geschichte erst 
mit langem indirektem erzihlungssatz bis sie v. 885 in den hauptsatz 
tibergeht.” 
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tion. Among the translators, 1. 1068 forms the commence- 
ment of the quotation in Ettmiiller, Grein, Garnett, Clark 
‘Hall, Child, Tinker (based on Wyatt’s text), W'yatt- 
Morris, and Gering’; 1. 1069 in Lesslie Hall, Earle, and 
Trautmann, and |. 1071 in Gering*. As against all of 
these, Gummere has no marks of quotation, but a simple 
indentation in ]. 1069, explained in the footnote, “ As be- 
fore about Sigemund and Heremond, so now, tho at greater 
length, about Finn and his feud, a lay is chanted or re- 
cited; and the epic poet, counting on his readers’ famili- 
arity with the story, . . . simply gives the headings.” 

The retention of eaferwm is closely bound up with the 
question as to whether the Episode is directly quoted or 
paraphrased. For, with a paraphrase at hand, it makes 
decidedly better sense to alter the “grammatical form of 
the word in favor of an accusative. And, vice versa, such 
a modification enables those in favor of an indirect quota- 
tion to point to the Sigemund-tale, ll. 871-915, and to the 
strikingly similar method of introduction in both epi- 
sodes.* On the return journey from the mere, we are told, 
the warriors eagerly echo Beowulf’s glory, and a thane of 
Hrothgar improvises a rhythmic vaunt in honor of Gren- 
del’s bane: 


871 this warrior soon 
of Beowulf’s quest right cleverly sang, 
and artfully added an excellent tale, 
in well-ranged words, of the warlike deeds 
875 he heard in the saga of Sigemund. 
Strange the story: he said it all,— 
The Welsing’s wanderings wide, his struggles,’ 


and with this he has already plunged in medias res and 
enumerates the chief points of interest in this subtly fused 
lay. 


* W. W. Lawrence, loc. cit., p. 400. *Gummere’s rendering. 
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If however the other episodes of Beowulf are examined, 
the parallel drawn between the stories of Sigemund and 
Finn turns out to be only partly true, and the argument 
itself inconclusive. There is indeed a quality which sets 
them apart from the other episodes in the poem; it is not 
their reminiscential tone, for in Beowulf all episodes are 
recounted in a reminiscential tone,* but the fact that, to- 
gether with the Song of Creation, ll. 90-98, they form a 
triad of lays chanted by professional scops in the epic. 
All the other episodes may be disregarded in this connec- 
tion ; not because they are irrelevant parentheses,—for, in 
general, only a few of the digressions, as such, have their 
logical justification—but on account of their method of 
admission into the poem. Merely a small fraction of the 
parenthetic passages is introduced by means of a transi- 
tional step; most of them appear abruptly, with only “a 
tacit understanding between poet and hearers as to their 
nature.” ® Thus the tale of Freawaru and Ingeld, one 
of the clear-cut episodic narratives, is not told directly, but 
only incidentally, as part of the hero’s report of his adven- 
tures to his uncle. The episode of the shrewish Thrytho, 
suggested by the mild grace of queen Hygd, is—just as 
the contrast between Beowulf and Heremod—referred to 
in an entirely disjointed manner. Ongentheow’s deeds of 
valor at Ravenswood are but another of the many signs of 
Anglo-Saxon poetic discursiveness. The function of such 
lines of ancient gossip is to enrich and embellish the nar- 
rative with which they stand in no organic relation. 

Of the three minstrel-sung lays, the first one is indirect. 
It begins, 


®Cf. Pizzo, Zur frage der dsthetischen einheit des Beowulf, An- 
glia, XXxIx, p. 1. 

*°Cf. Routh, Two Studies on the Ballad Theory of the Beowulf, 
Diss., Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, 1905, p. 44. 
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pé&r wes hearpan swég, 
90 swutol sang scopes. Swgde sé pe ciibe 
frumsceaft fira feorran reccan, 
cwed pet se Almihtiga eordan worhte, 


Its setting aligns it with that of the Finn-tale and against 
the Lay of Sigemund. For, whereas the latter is recited 
in a quite informal manner, while the warriors make 
merry with racing and anecdotes, the Song of Creation 
and the Lay of Finn are of a solemn and formal character. 
In both instances the scop, a man greatly sought after and 
honored by kings, ceremoniously takes up his harp in the 
feast-hall and recites his song to the accompaniment of the 
glee-wood. The method of introduction in the case of the 
Sigemund episode, it need not be stressed, is substantially 
different, altho superficially similar. That they both have 
an introductory passage is natural: narrative technic re- 
quired something more than the bare announcement by 
the poet of Beowulf that “a professional improvisator 
performed.” 

The Lay of Finn, moreover, seems rather to stand in 
a class of its own. Its insertion is more artistic than that 
of the two other episodes, in that it is no mere Christian 
moralizing as the Song of the Creation,'® nor, on the other 
hand, one of the numerous irrelevant poetic “ tags,” as is 
the Sigemund episode,—altho the motivation of the latter 


' *Tt has not yet been brought out that this “song ” is interpolated 
for the express purpose of depicting the state of mind of the evil 
spirit. 
86 pa se ellen-gést earfodlice 

prage gepolode, sé be in pystrum bad, 

pet hé dégora gehwim dréam gehjrde 

hlidne in healle; 
the aptest subject-matter for his especial exasperation; hence it is 
manifestly not of the ordinary run of capriciously selected extrane- 
ous tales, nor an episode in the anecdotic sense. 
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is without doubt of a superior quality. Alone of the three 
bardic tales it appears to be least dragged in by main force, 
but to have a distinct beginning and a distinct end. The 
reader is prepared for it by a graphic picture of the feast 
and revelry within the hall, the rise of the minstrel and 
the “ greeting” of his harp." And when the song comes 
to an end, the Beowulf-poet uniquely adds, 


LéoS wes fsungen, 
1160 gléo-mannes gyd. gamen eft Astah.” 


Compare with this the mere continuation of the account 
previously given of the clansmen’s daily doings in 1. 99, 


Swa 8a driht-guman dréamum lifdon, 


and with the resumption of the spirited horse-race at the 
conclusion of the tale concerning Sigemund, 


916 Hwilum flitende fealwe str&te 
méarum mé&ton. 


Finally, if we are to believe Boer,'* 1. 864 ff., the opening 
of the Sigemund episode, is an imitation by the epic poet 
of 1. 916 ff. “Um die Sigemundepisode anzubringen, hat 
er den umweg '* vom vermeintlichen wettrennen auf an- 
deren zeitvertreib, von einem vortrag iiber Béowulfs reise 
auf einen solchen iiber Sigemunds taten nicht gescheut, 


“There is, of course, as the modern critics rightly reason, abso- 
lutely no need to assume a gap in the ms. after 1, 1067. 

™ The episodes “ of Sigemund and Finn (vv. 871 ff.) are introduced 
as sung by Hrothgar’s scop, tho the former is in indirect discourse 
only. An account of Heremod follows it, and after this the return 
is abrupt and unexpected (v. 1063). In the case of the Finn epi- 
sode both departure and return are made much more emphatie (vv. 
1065, 1159) ” (Hart, Ballad and Epic, Boston, 1907, p. 189). Cf. 
also Boer, Die altenglische Heldendichtung, Halle, 1912, p. 30. 

* Boer, op. cit., pp. 26, 27, 48. 

“The long transition has, indeed, the effect, even tho not the char- 
acter, of a “ parenthetic exclamation ”; cf. Krapp, MLN, xx, p. 33. 
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aber dass an der stelle, von der er ausgeht, von einem wett- 
rennen als zeitvertreib die rede sei, hat er falschlich in den 
text hineininterpretiert.” A statement not at all improba- 
ble, when we remember the rather astounding shift from 
the warriors on the road to the clansmen in the high-built 
hall, 1. 919. 

From the foregoing we conclude that the stressing of a 
similarity between the transmitted form of the Sigemund- 
episode and of the Lay of Finn, having for its object the 
establishment of the latter as a paraphrastic account of 
the Beowulf-poet, is unwarranted by the external or styl- 
istic facts of the case. The Finn-episode may, indeed, be 
an episode of “headings ”—allusive clues to a familiar 
story—but of headings as put in the mouth of the singer 
of Hrothgar: not the totality of a large Lay of Finn, such 
as critics and commentators dream of, but as much as the 
epic poet prefers to have his scop represent in an interlude. 
The question, as the present writer conceives it, is not 
whether the minstrel chants such a Lay intact, but purely 
what the Beowulf-poet’s sense of epic technic prompted 
him to entrust to one of his poetic characters. And in the 
general framework of the entire epic the scop’s words are 
neither prolonged, nor disproportionately abridged. All 
the varied digressions of the Beowulf taken together meas- 


cure but about four hundred lines.’® 


But little reflection is wanted to convince one that this 
question of “ headings” itself, much made of in behalf 
of the paraphrase-theory,'® cannot vitally militate against 


“Of the entire epic Sedgefield says, “Our poem seems to repre- 
sent as much as an entertainer could recite at a stretch without 
fatigue. The whole may be comfortably read without haste and with 
moderate pauses in about three hours” (Beowulf?, Introduction, p. 
xxvii). 

* Commentators seem not to have noticed that, whereas the gen- 
eral action of the Episode is hurried, for a mere résumé the account 
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the Finn-episode being an exact reproduction of the scop’s 
chant. The same undeveloped elements, the same sugges- 
tiveness, and the same suppression or suspension of motives 
can be discovered in the various specimens of accessible 
ballad poetry. The dramatic impetuosity of Browning’s 
How They Brought the Good News from Ghent, the spir- 
ited dash of Tennyson’s Charge of the Light Brigade, or, 
for that matter, the spectacular—and, one might say, spas- 
modic—Battle of Brunanburh, all assume a certain fami- 
liarity which probably stands in need of no contemporary 
justification. With but a matter of a half-century between 
this generation and the Crimean War, and with the defiant 
bugle-call of the Six Hundred still fresh in our ears, we 
experience little or no difficulty in grasping the full import 
of the Charge. It is a “current” lay. But, without a 
full knowledge of the historical circumstances, the poem 
would prove to distant posterity to be a bundle of eryptic 
allusions, “ diseovered ” mayhap by an artful critic to be a 
mere paraphrase. Set in the chant of a future scop, this 
defect could not be charged to the method of the “ legend- 
ary poet”? Tennyson; the obscurity would be due solely to 
the ignorance of the auditors. 


IV 


It now remains for us to consider what readjustments 
are necessitated in the legendary lore of the Episode by the 
conservative view taken of the ms. reading. With the dis- 
crepancies confronting us in the text, this is a difficult 
task.1. That the Finnsburg Fragment and the attack 


of the sorrowful funeral rites of Hnef and his kinsman is entirely 
too leisurely and full of genuine poetic beauty. 

*It is conceivable that the poet of Beowulf is not the source of 
the various discrepancies. Cf. Brandl, Pauls Grundriss,? 11, p. 1008; 
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therein depicted stand in vital connection with the subject- 
matter of the Episode, is agreed upon on all sides. Fur- 
thermore, the textual position of the Fragment relative to 
the Episode has also ceased to be a subject of serious con- 
troversy. As agaiust a possible theory to the effect that the 
Fragment accounts for the last struggle in which Finn was 
slain, but especially against Méller, who maintained ? that 
the fight portrayed in the former belongs between Il. 1145 
and 1146 of Beowulf,—in other words, that the Lay repre- 
sents a supposititious second clash in which Finn breaks the 
treaty concluded with Hengest “—modern editors are, as 
a rule, at one on Grein’s conjecture that the incidents 
of the Fragment must have taken place prior to those re- 
corded in the Episode, and that the narrative of the former 
breaks off abruptly just before the death of Hnef and of 
Hildeburh’s son.* Our immediate concern ends with the 


ef. also Pizzo, “ Allerdings kinnen widerspriiche in der verfassung 
vorhanden sein; wenn aber dies der fall ist, dann war der dichter, 
als er sie durechgehen liess, nicht der gestalter, sondern das opfer 
seiner materie,” Anglia, XxxIx, p. 4. As to the “episodic” poet, 
in particular, ef. Boer, Die altenglische Heldendichtung, 1, pp. 45 ff. 

* Miller, Das altenglische Volksepos, Kiel, 1883, p. 65. Méller’s 
interpretation of the Finn-saga has recently been resuscitated by 
Sedgefield, Beowulf*, p. 258, s. v. Finn, and by M. G. Clarke, Sidelights 
on Teutonic History during the Migration Period, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 181 ff. 

*Cf. also Schilling, MLN, 1, pp. 178 ff.; 1, pp. 291 ff. That the 
epic poet would not, if the Fragment represented the second struggle, 
omit the mention of such an important event, one which really 
motivates the second part of the Episode, was ably pointed out by 
Bugge, PBB, xm, pp. 1 ff. 

‘There is, of course, no warrant for a belief that the Fragment 
ever formed part of Beowulf. Simrock’s insertion of it into the 
epic, in connection with the Finn-episode, stands to-day deservedly 
repudiated. Brandl, Pauls Grundriss’, 11, p. 985, considers it to 
be, rather, an independent poem,—not part of a longer epic,—with 
a more detailed version of the same subject-matter as is to be found 
in the Episode. Ker’s hypothesis (Epic and Romance, London, 1897, 
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sorrows of Hildeburh. The subsequent course of the hos- 
tilities; the pact of peace plighted by the combatants; the 
plots of vengeance planned by Hengest; the moot interpre- 
tation of 1. 1142 worold-r@denne ; the exact part played by 
“ Hinlafing,”’—formerly held to be a sword, but at pres- 
ent, what is more likely, a Danish personage—; the ob- 
scure details of the mission of Guthlaf and Oslaf,—all 
these points present problems that are enticing,® but not 
relevant to the opening of the Episode as such. 
The questions of content vitally important for the deter- 
mination of this opening may be grouped as follows. 
(a) What is the point of contact between the contend- 
ing parties ? 
(b) What is the cause of the hostilities culminating in 
Finn’s death ? 
(c) Which of the combatants is responsible for the out- 
break of the feud ? 


pp- 81-84) makes the Fragment the elaboration of but a single scene, 
the battle in the hall—Carrying out Brandl’s suggestion somewhat 
farther, may we not see in the Episode and in the Fragment, two 
poems with closely related but distinct subject-matters? A case in 
point would be Tennyson’s Charge of the Light Brigade and his less 
well-known Charge of the Heavy Brigade. Both refer to the Crimean 
battle of Balaclava, and are absolutely similar in theme and execu- 
tion. Even as to form,—altho the latter poem is preponderantly 
anapestic in movement, were it preserved only as a fragment, con- 
secutive lines, such as (III) 

Fell like a cannonshot, 

Burst like a thunderbolt, 

Crash’d like a hurricane, 


could well be assigned by a commentator, not conversant with the 
circumstances, to the dactylic rhythm of the Light Brigade.—Such 
a view cannot, of course, be substantiated. But we may safely say 
that the poet of the Fragment could not have made use of the saga 
in the same form as the Episode depicts it. Cf. Heinzel, Anz. f. 
deut. Aliert., x, pp. 228 ff. 

An eminently fair discussion of the vengeance of the Danes is 
given in Professor Lawrence’s above-cited article in the PMLA. 
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The reconstruction of the entire story cannot, as has so 
often been pointed out, be accomplished with final cer- 
tainty. After all, the two passages at our disposal eluci- 
date but a limited number of data. However, as far as 
the opening lines are concerned, there is actual warrant for 
gathering that the far-famed warrior of the Half-Danes, 
referred to as Hnzf of the Scyldings, meets his death in a 
Frisian encounter. Thus, thru the treachery of the Fri- 
sians, the contending parties: Danes or Half-Danes or 
Seyldings and Frisians or Eotens, clash in a bloody fray 
at the residence of the Frisian chieftain, Finn,—most 
likely the Fin Folewalding Frésna cynne of Widsith, 1. 27. 

There have been advanced two typical attempts to ex- 
plain the presence of the Danes at the “ court” of Finn. 
According to the first version,® a contingent of Danes 
under the command of Hnef,—chief of the Danes, son of 
Hoe, and probably the ruler of the Hocings mentioned in 
Widsith, 1. 29—are staying as guests with Finn (whose 
wife is Hildeburh, Hnef’s sister), when they are perfidi- 
ously attacked by their host. The other explanation would 
have a war of invasion waged on the Frisians by the Dan- 
ish aggressors. Omitting, for the sake of argument, the 
philological consideration embodied in 1. 1068, eaferum, 
we find no definite support, in the shape of direct state- 
ment, either in the Fragment or in the Episode, that Finn, 
was the aggressor, or, for that matter, the Danes them- 
selves. All that can be assumed, from reading in and not 


*It would fulfil no purpose at this point to tabulate critics and 
editors according to their adherence to one version or the other. 
Suffice it to note that Grein, Jahrb. fiir Rom. u. Eng. Lit., Iv, p. 269, 
is one of the early and important editors to maintain the views of 
a treacherous night-attack upon the Danish guests, and that, in con- 
nection with the theory of a Danish raid, Méller, Altengl. Volksepos, 
had best be referred to. 
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between the lines, is that relations between the two races 
may have been strained before the actual combat. All 
further hypotheses, having in view either the temporary 
settlement of this state of friction thru the marriage of 
Hildeburh to Finn, or a revenge subsequent to an abduc- 
tion of the Danish princess by the Frisian chief, involving 
the pursuit of the raider by the irate father, the latter’s 
ignominious defeat and death, etc.,—are fabricated out of 
whole cloth and receive no warrant from the original ver- 
sions. The rebuilding of the cause and sequence of events 
is one of the legitimate results of textual criticism, but. 
such experiments, as the history of the Finn-saga shows, 
rest on tenuous foundation. A careful scrutiny of the 
actual available evidence, we then conclude, fails to dis- 
close either the exact nature of Hnf’s mission at Finn’s 
burg or the cause of the hostilities which ultimately com- 
passed the fall of both. 

The lodging of the responsibility for the outbreak of the 
feud, however, lends itself to a more than hypothetical 
reasoning. Mdller attaches the blame to the Danes, in 
natural accordance with his general theory.*?_ The Traut- 
mann-Klaeber reading of 1. 1068, eaferan, as well as the 
older insertions of be or fram, on the other hand, represent 
the Danish visitors being attacked in their quarters. The 
present writer believes that, once the relation existing 
between 1. 1068 hie, 1. 1069 haled, and 1. 1072 Eotena 
tréowe is satisfactorily ascertained, the rationale of this 
question will no longer be in doubt, especially since the 
manuscript reading of the crucial word, eaferum, has been 
shown to be both linguistically and stylistically tenable. 


"Miller, Altengl. Volksepos, p. 69, “ Dass im ersten kampfe Hniif 
der angreifer, die Friesen die angegriffenen waren, ist ausdriicklich 
gesagt in den ersten worten der episode: (Finnes eaferum) da hie 
se fer begeat.” This view has the support of M. G. Clarke, Side- 
lights, p. 181 ff., but cf. Heinzel, Anz. f. deut. Altertum, x, p. 227. 
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Bugge, who regards 1. 1068 as the commencement of the 
Episode, repudiates Grundtvig-Kemble’s unnecessary 
emendation of 1. 1069 Healf-Dena into Healfdenes, be- 
cause a leader is not designated a heled of his king, and 
interprets the latter word not as a nom. sg., parallel to 
Hnef, but as an ace. plural, the object of begeat, antici- 
pated by the appositional hie.6 Trautmann adopts Grein- 
Bugge’s conception of heled, but solely in order to har- 
monize it with his proposal, eaferan, “ da musste ein saal- 
mann ... Finns nachkommen preisen (beklagen), nach- 
dem das verderben iiber sie, die helden der Halbdinen, 
gekommen war.”® Wyatt', however, definitely objects to 
the construction resulting from the equation of hie with 
heleé: it would force the former from its natural and 
obvious meaning, as referring to eaferum. This arrange- 
ment may be seen in the concrete in Morris and Wyatt’s 
rendering : 

By Finn’s sons aforetime, when the fear gat them, 


The hero of Haif-Danes, Hnef of the Scyldings, 
On the slaughter-field Frisian needs must he fall. 


The interpretation here advanced, namely that the Danes 
formed the attacking party and that Hnef was slain by 
the Frisians, “ when the fear gat them,” is possible only 
on condition that, wind of the designs of the Frisians hay- 
ing reached the Danes, the latter resolved to forestall their 
murderous assault. Such a view would reconcile the tale 
of the immediate attack with Hildeburh’s lament concern- 
ing the “ good faith of the Eotens,” and even redound to 
Danish alertness and valor, but suffers from one grave 


* Bugge, PBB, xu, p. 28. In Grein’s Sprachschatz* the word is 
listed similarly as an accusative plural, whilst Grein’s Dichtung, 1, 
p. 251, translated the passage, “als der Ueberfall betraf die Helden 
Healfdenes.” 

* Bonner Beitrége, , p. 183. 
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defect: there is no actual support for it in the deplorably 
brief account of the story. And with reference purely to 
the latter it is a logical fallacy to have either the Danes 
or the Frisians overtaken by the sudden attack. 

Who were, now, the Eotens whose good faith is im- 
pugned by the sorrowful queen? The name itself appears 
in ll. 1072, 1088, 1141, and 1145. According to Moller, 
p. 69, the Eotenas were the Danes, hence “ Hotena tréowe, 
v. 1072 macht notwendig, dass Hnaf und Hengest die 
angreifer waren.” Rieger,!® interprets the word in all 
instances as ‘ supernatural creatures,’ ‘ giants,’ hence sim- 
ply ‘enemies.’ These theories are to-day generally dis- 
credited and scholars follow Bugge,” in equating the Eote- 
nas with Finn’s men, the Frisians, or, more accurately, 
(Siebs)?* in the transference of the name from the Eotenas 
or Jutes, living in a territory contiguous to that of the 
Frisians, to the Frisian conquerors of the Jutish territory. 
It is recognized that Méller’s identification of them with 
the Danes was necessitated by his peculiar conception of 
the source of the opening attacks. If, then, it was the 
Frisians whose good faith the bereaved Hildeburh could 
not praise, then the inference is that it was the Half- 
Danish warriors who were assaulted by Finn’s men, and 
that it was in the ensuing self-defence that Hnef was slain. 
This much it is not only permissible but even important 
to hold and to emphasize, since thereby W'yatt’s argument 
is robbed of its point and the appositional relation of hie 
to haled is decisively vindicated. 

According to Professor Klaeber,’* such a relation is 
“ far-fetched.” It is to be regretted that he does not back 


“Cf. ZZ, m, p. 400. "Cf. PBB, xu, p. 37. 

“Cf. Pauls Grdr? m1, p. 524 and 1, p. 1158, apud Lawrence, loc cit., 
p. 394. 

* Klaeber, Observations on the Finn Episode, JEGPh., xv, p. 548. 
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his view with actual proofs. As a subjective impression, 
the obiter dictum is of interest, yet the condemnation it 
voices is too sweeping to be left unanswered. If it is a 
question of a general negative statement which we have 
before us, the one example cited already by Bugge should 
be a positive proof sufficient for refutation. This ex- 
ample, 1. 1075, Hal pi hit gePyldum healdest, megen mid 
modes snyttrum, ‘thou dost carry it calmly, the might 
with discreetness of spirit,’ is a good counterpart of our 
construction in Beowulf. 

This species of, what might be termed, the ‘ proleptic 
pleonastic personal pronoun’ must not be confounded with 
the combination of the prepositive pronoun and the subject 
of the sentence, as in Ailfred, ic Beda Cristes Jeow and 
messepreost senda gretan, Be. 471, 7, or in modern legal 
phraseology, ‘ he the aforesaid party of the second part’; it 
is a species where pronoun and noun are separated by a 
verb, as in the sentence under consideration. It has been 
possible to gather more examples of this sort; we cite them 
as found in the respective texts: 


Cxdmon’s Hymnus: He erest sceop eorSan bearnum heofon to hrofe, 
halig scyppend ; 

AElfred, Be. 489, 19, sende he eac swylce on 8a ylcan tid se eadiga 
Papa Gregorius ; 

Afric, 1, 146, 34, hé cwad 84, sé apostel Paulus ; 

Blickl. Hom. 225, 35, him . . . bem eadigan were; 

Cedmon, Gen. 2504, Unc hit waldend heht for wera synnum Sodoma 

} and Gomorra sweartan lige, fyre’ gesyllan, ‘them the 
Lord commanded for the sins of men, Sodom and Go- 
morrha, to be given over to the black flame, to fire.’ 

Gen. 403: Uton oBwendan hit nu monna bearnum, pet heofonrice, 
*Lasst uns es den Menschen nun entwenden, das Himmel- 
reich.’ 

Riddles, 23, 19, bet hy stopan up on oberne ellenrofe weras of 
wege and hyra wicg gesund, ‘so that they could ascend 
the other (sc. shore) the heroes, the warriors and their 
steeds unharmed.’ 
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More modern examples are, ‘ He was the founder thereof 
Ioseph of Armathyes sone,’ Mallory’s Morte d’Art.; ‘I 
had it just now, the reason, but it has escaped me,’ Sir 
Charles Grandison. 

Taken, then, all in all, the results which have been 
gained from the preceding pages correspond materially 
with the opinions entertained by modern scholars: it is the 
Danes who are overtaken by the swift attack, and it is the 
Frisians who fall upon them in a treacherous manner. 
From the standpoint of form, we have been obliged to dis- 
sent. The application of the proper linguistic and text- 
critical principles (a) has confirmed the latent suspicion 
of the older editors,’* that the conception of a dative- 
instrumental of personal agency was the correct interpre 
tation of the instrumental form, eaferum, in the manu- 
script; (b) has demonstrated that neither on the score of 
actual occurrence nor on stylistic grounds can there be any 
valid objection entertained to the employment of an anti- 
cipatory pronoun in the passage under scrutiny; (c) has 
consequently vindicated the possibility for the Finn-episode 
of a lay of non-paraphrastic character. 

The Opening of the Finn-episode, thus, assumes the 
following textual appearance: 

1063 wes sang ond swég samod etgedere 

fore Healfdenes hilde-wisan, 

gomen-wudu gréted, gid oft wrecen, 
Sonne heal-gamen Hropgires scop 

efter medo-bence ménan scolde. 

“ Finnes eaferum, — ba hie se fér begeat, 


heleS Healf-Dena,— Hnef Scyldinga, 
1070 in Frés-wele feallan scolde. 


Rendered into English, 


“Kluge, PBB, 1x, p. 187, has an interesting remark as to the 
treatment which the conjectures of commentators receive, 
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1063 There was song and music mingled together 
Before “ Healfdene’s * wielder of war.” 
The glee-wood was struck, songs many recited,” 
What time” the hall-glee Hrothgar’s scop 
O’er mead-benches must make known: 

1068 “By Finn’s battle-fighters,”  — when onset befell them, 
The heroes ™ of Half-Danes,”— Hnef of the Scyldings 
In Frisian slaughter * was fated to fall. 


% Miller, Eng. Stud., x11, p. 28, alters fore into ofer. Grein, Jahrb. 
f. rom. u. eng. Lit., 1862, p. 269, interprets the word as ‘ concerning,’ 
i. e., Hnef, as in Panther, 1. 34. Cosijn, Aanteekeningen, pp. 18 ff., 
advanced ‘before,’ ‘coram,’ which is now finally accepted; cf. Beo- 
wulf, 1. 1215, Widsith, ll. 55, 140 and 104, for. 

* Sedgefield, Beowulf*, still thinks that ms. Healfdenes should be 
Healfdena, as below, in 1. 1069. Trautmann, Bonner Beitrage, u, p. 
183, holds that Healfdenes is an error for HréSgdres, but in Finn 
und Hildebrand, p. 11, he advocates Healf-Dena. But the alteration 
is unnecessary. Healfdene here is in all likelihood the father of 
Hrothgar, mentioned in ll. 57, 189, 268, ete. 

* Grein’s Sprachschatz™, s. v. hilde-wisa— “ fore Healfdenes hilde- 
wisan, i. e., fore Hrotgare, filio Healfdeni.” This is the most sen- 
sible view. Trautmann’s change of hilde-wisan into hilde-wisum, 
Bonner Beitrage, u, p. 183, “ wie umgekehrt eaferan (ist verborgen) 
in eaferum,” is interesting, in that we may then have ‘before 
Healfdene’s veterans,—a view similar to that which Chambers, p. 
54 fn. suggests if hilde-wisan be taken as a dat. pl. i. ¢., like 1. 2020 
for dugube,—it seems best to interpret the passage as an anachron- 
istic reference to Hrothgar in the capacity of his father’s war-leader ; 
ef. Klaeber, Anglia, xxvm, p. 449. Also Holthausen, Beowulf*, m1, 
p. 127, “ Vgl. Wald. 1, 6: ordwynga.” 

“Sievers, PBB, xxrx, p. 571, “ Manch ein Spruch wurde vorge- 
tragen.” Cf. also Anglia, xxvii, p. 219; Mod. Phil., m1, p. 249; as 
against this, see Liibke, AfdA., x1x, p. 342, eft, rendered by Traut- 
mann, Bonner Beitr., xvi, p. 61, ‘ wieder e.a lied vorgetragen.’ 

*” For a similar transition, cf. 1. 880, noted in Anglia, xxvm, p. 443. 

* Trautmann’s geféran and Binz’s earfepu have been mentioned be- 
fore. Cosijn, op. cit., p. 26, refers to 1. 1710, and shows that neither 
‘sons,’ ‘children’ nor ‘descendants,’ but ‘warriors’ is the term 
suited to the passage. 

™ We follow Bugge, PBB, xu, p. 29. 

™The ms. reading healf-dena was modified into Healfdenes by 
Grundtvig, Translation, 1820, p. 283, Kemble, ed. 1835 and, as a 
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In the course of the foregoing discussion we have re- 
frained from more than alluding to the theory which 
would identify the contest mentioned in ]. 1068 as the last 
of the series of struggles, the one in which Finn met his 
doom, and not the fight which was followed by the Dano- 
Frisian armistice. “This is the fight in which the 
Danes are the aggressors, in which ‘a sudden attack fell 
upon the men of Finn,’ whereas everything goes to show 
that in the earlier contest, related in the Fragment, the 
attack was made by the Frisians.” ** As far as we can see, 
the plan of the so-called Episode, under this scheme, would 
be as follows: 

(a) The Beowulf-poet represents his scop as rising to 
sing of the vengeance taken upon Finn, ll. 1065-1068, 
inclusively ; 

(b) Hneef’s fall, i. e. the treacherous attack upon the 
Danes, fragmentarily related in the Lay of Finnsburg, is 
alluded to, ll. 1069-70 ; 

(c) Hildeburh’s sorrow and the tale of Danish injuries 
in Friesland are recounted, 1. 1071 onwards. 

The difference in the interpretation of the moot lines 
between this view and the one advocated by the present 
writer is, of course, in the division of the lines. Accord- 
ing to our division the account of the ultimate Danish 
revenge opens with an emphatic statement to the effect 


rule, inclusive of Wiilcker, by all earlier editors. However, cf. Grein’s 
separate edition, Cassel und Géttingen, 1867: healfdena. Since Bugge, 
PBB, xu, p. 29, the ms. form is current. The leaders are not called 
the ‘ haled’ of their kings; Healf-Dene is a tribal name, like Hring- 
Dene, East-Dene, Gar-Dene; lastly, the expression is paralleled by 
1. 1154, Scéotend Scyldinga, and Hell. 1. 13, haled Jidéa. 

* The expression is Gummere’s, 1909. Wyatt-Morris, 1895, have 
‘ slaughter-field.’ 

“Cf. W. W. Lawrence, PMLA, xxx, p. 399, for the most recent 
statement of the case. 
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that the blame for Hnef’s death rests upon Finn’s war- 
riors; whereas the former view begins with an anticipa- 
tory reference to the final conquest of Finn’s men. Such 
is the explanation of the lines already advanced by Traut- 
mann in his change of the word eaferum into eaferan, and 
in his translation, 

als ein saalmann, ein siinger Hrothgars, 

iiber die metbiinke hin besingen sollte den 

Finn und seine gefiihrten, als das verderben iiber sie kam: 


‘Hnef der held der Halbdiinen, der Scildinge, 
sollte auf einer Friesen-walstatt fallen.’ 


Professor Lawrence’s departure, then, from this point of 
view, which is also that of Gummere,”* consists merely in 
the insistence upon the paraphrastic character of Il. 
1069 ff. This has been shown to be far from an absolute 
necessity. But, granting for the sake of the argument 
that the epic poet here deals with a list of episodic sum- 
maries: the alteration in the ms. reading may still be 
avoided and the grammatical construction kept within the 
bounds of sound linguistic usage. Namely, Hrothgar’s 
scop announced the joy of hall “ by means of Finn’s thanes 
(ts. eaferum), when the attack befell them,” i. e. by re- 
citing the disaster overtaking them. This would be an 
instance, not infrequent, of the ‘ person employed as the 
means of the action,’ as in |, 1018, Heorot innan wes 
fréondum afylled.*® 

As to the anticipatory reference to the conclusion, there 
is indeed a stylistic gain in emphasis in such a topic sen- 
tence, as one might term it; but it is just as forceful, from 
a Danish patriotic standpoint, for the bard to make known 


* Gummere, The Oldest English Epic, pp. 69 ff. 
*For Old Norse, ef. Dietrich, HZ., vu, p. 62, “als werkzeuge 


kénnen auch personen dargestellt sein.” 
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at the outset the one vitally telling incident, Hnef’s 
death, in the tale of Frisian perfidy, and strike thereby 
the very keynote of his motivation, the leading count in his 
list of grievances. The impressiveness of the recital is 
further enhanced by the circumstance that the scop has 
artfully kept back this lay of all lays, until first “ many 
a song was recounted,” and then strikes his harp to sing 
his solemn interlude of Hildeburh’s sorrow and of Danish 
vengeance. ‘Such as it is,” says Professor Ker,?* “it may 
well count as direct evidence of the way in which epic 
poems were produced and set before an audience, and it 
_ may prove that it was possible for an old English epic to 
deal with almost the whole of a tragic history in one sit- 
ting.” But the Episode is emphatically not the reduction 
of a poem of full length which is “ delivered in one even- 
ing by a harper,” as he maintains,?* for the sufficient rea- 
son that, according to the evidence of the text, 1. 1065’, 
it was not the sole event but merely a relatively brief 
incident, albeit the piéce de resistance, of the entire 
course of festivities, accounted for in detail by the epic 
poet from ]. 1008 onward: MHealfdene’s son proceeds to 
the hall; Heorot is filled with friends; the king makes his 
distribution of gifts, war-steeds and weapons to Beowulf ; 
the revel is enlivened by music and songs, among which a 
scop’s Lay of Finn is recited; then the Scylding queen 
makes her speech of admonition to Hrothgar and of pre- 
sentation to Beowulf; 
Sybdan &fen cwom, 
ond him Hroépgir gewit tod hofe sinum, 


rice td reste, reced weardode 
1238 unrim eorla, swi hie oft &r dydon. 


* Ker, Epic and Romance, p. 81. 
* Op. cit., p. 83. 
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ConcLusion 


Boer ' is the latest original investigator of the episodes 
in Beowulf to voice the common complaint of scholars with 
respect to 1. 1068. The real meaning of Finnes eaferum 
is obscure, and this circumstance renders the question of 
the entire opening of the Finn-episode extremely complex. 
“ Hier liegt also entweder ein fehler in der iiberlieferung 
vor, oder es mangelt uns nur an dem richtigen verstindnis 
der stelle.” The preceding study has, it is believed, de- 
monstrated with reasonable certainty that the pivotal point 
of the misunderstanding is connected with the second alter- 
native. A comparison of the episodes, and especially of 
the scop-sung interludes in Beowulf, has established the 
unique problem of style and delivery relative to the Finn- 
story. An unbiased search for the underlying syntactical 
principle has not only yielded an explanation of the gram- 
matical interrelations involved, but has, in addition, con- 
firmed what has thus far been regarded by careful scholars 
as a satisfactory adjustment of the legendary material. 

This investigation could not have led to the desired re- 
sults without harking back to Grein’s words of admonition 
to textual critics: * “ Bei der Behandlung des Textes galt 
es als erste Pflicht, handschriftliche Lesarten, wo es nur 
immer méglich war, zu retten und namentlich auch ange- 


- gweifelte, den Lexicis fremde Wérter—and he might have 


added, constructions,—als wolbegriindet nachzuweisen.” 
It is not blind and uncompromising reverence for the text 
that is here advocated, but an upholding of the transmitted 
reading whenever and wherever it yields a tolerable sense, 
particularly if this sense can be confirmed by the linguistic 


+ Altengl. Heldendichtung, p. 29. 
*Grein, Bibliothek, 1, Vorwort, p. iv, 1853. 
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usage of cognate dialects. Only thus have we a weapon 
against riotous subjectivism. The path of the Beowulf- 
scholar is beset by such an astounding number of fluctuat- 
ing linguistic, literary, and metrical annotations,—swd 
monig béoP men ofer eorfan, swa béoP midgePoncas *— 
that their mere enumeration forms a source of endless 
confusion. That this betokens an interest in the great 
Anglo-Saxon epic is a rejoicing circumstance, but scarcely 
a plausible excuse. The time has clearly come, before the 
evil is hopelessly aggravated, to adopt a conservative view- 
point in textual criticism and to insist that a good inter- 
pretation should speak for itself, without violence to lin- 
guistic usage and without a patchwork of capricious altera- 
tions. The true critical faculty is sceptical but not super- 
subtle. 

The more the literature of the subject is delved into, 
the less room and ground there seem to be for new opinions. 
When Justinian began his codification, there could be 
found no library spacious enough to hold the Roman Law. 
When he ended his work, the libraries were practically 
of no use, for the law became the matter of a singlegbook. 
It is hoped that some Beowulf-scholar will put forth a text 
and a digest of textual institutes which will supersede all 
prior particularizations and render all further glosses su- 
pererogatory. The present study has had for one of its 
aims a contribution to such a critical pandect. 


ALEXANDER GREEN. 


*@n. Ex. 168: ef. Williams, Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, New 
York, 1914, p. 125. 
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and Milton’s Lycidar. 

Voss, Ernst: Der Lutherische Pfaffennarr. 

Livingston, A. A.: Some Early Italian Paral- 
lels to the Locution The Sick Man of the 

‘ast. 

Howard, William Guild: Good Taste and 

science. 

Lincoln, G. L.: Los Alcaldes Encontrados ; 
6a Parte. 

MacCracken, Henry Noble: Concerning Huch- 
own. 

Greenlaw, Edwin A.: Spenser and the Earl of 
Leicester. 

Weber, Hermann J.: Sprachliche Studien sur 
Aesthetik Winckelmanns. 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline: Some Notes of Gabriel 
Harvey’s in Hoby’s Translation of Casti- 
glione’s Courtier (1561). 

Nadal, Thomas William: Spenser’s Muiopot- 
mos in Relation to Chaucer’s Sir Thopas 
and The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 

Spiers, A. G. H.: Dolce Stil Nuovo—The 
Case of the Opposition. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Annual 
es of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. 


$3.00. 
Hale, Wm. Gardner: The Harmonizing of 
Grammatical with Especial 


Reference to Mood-S 
Greenlaw, Edwin A.: "The Shepheards Cal- 
A Study in Renais- 


ender. 
Fletcher, Jefferson B.: 
: Spenser’s ‘ Fowre 
Hymnes. 
Chinard, Gilbert: Influence des Récits de 
Voyages sur la Philosophie de J. J. Rous- 


seau. 
Macintire, Elizabeth Jelliffe: French Influ- 
ence on the Beginnings of English Classi- 


cism. 
Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: A S on for 
a New Edition of Butler’ 


hol 
tude tow 


oetry. 
Florer, Warren Washburn: The Declension of © 
tives in the Zerbster Handschrift. 
the Twenty-eighth Annual 
the Modern Language Amo 


Queene. 
: Spalding, Mary Caroline: Landericus and 
Wacherius. 
Cory, Herbert E.: The ; Age of 
Spenserian Pastoral. 
Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: Un Hijo que : 
a su 
d ‘| 
Specific Relation to Walter Scott. 
Goddard, Eunice R ical Reasons 
for Lessing’s Descriptive 
ice, ar omance ogies. 
Keiller. Mabel M.: The Influence of Piers 
lay of Mankind. 
: imus in Spanish ciation. i 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. XXVII, 1912, New Serics, Vol. XX. $3.00. 


oe J. W.: Modern Thought in Mere- 
Withington. met Robert: The Letters of Charlotte 
—An Antidote to Die Leiden des jungen 
Y ung, Fr Berkeley: The Triumphe of 

oung, rances 
translated out of Italian by the 

of Pembroke. 
Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: Teofilo Folen- 
o Moschaea and José de Villaviciosa’s 


Mackenzie, W. Roy: A New Source for Man- 


9 "H. S. V.: The Clerk of Oxenford. 
on ns Robert Adger: Richard the Third, Act 
icene 
smith, Hugh A.: Studies in the Epic Poem 
Godefroi de Bowilion 
Edward Chauncey : Place 
in the Development of 
Moore, Samuel: Patrons of Letters in ° Norfolk 
and Suffolk, c. 1450. 
Lawrence, William Witherle: The Haunted 
Mere in Beowulf. 
Tynan, Joseph L.: The Influence of Greene on 
Shakspere’s Early Romance. 


of P 
Campbell, Poe Canon. 


ry James. 
Woodbridge, Benj. M.: A d’un Pri- 
Pierre-Scize, Mme. de 


Banton, James Holly: Suicide in the Plays 


of Shakespeare. 
ucy Sources of the Académie de 
Part poétique of Pierre de Deimier: Pe 
Hale, Wm. Gardner: Harmonizing of 
Grammatical with Especial 
to Mood-Syn 
Edgar F.: The of Chaucer’s 
Anelida and Arcite. 
Frederick, Jr.: The Shakespearean 


Woods, George B.: A Reclassification of the 
Perceval Romances. 

Procedings of ninth Annual 
— of the Modern Language Associa- 


Vol. XXVIII, 1913, New eae Vol. XXI. $3.00. 


Wells, olla, Jobe Ba Edwin: Ficlding’s Political Pur- 


han 

Smith, Hugh A.: Studies in the Epic Poem 
Godefrot de Bouillon. 

Moore, Samuel: Patrons of Letters in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, c. 1450. 

barge Elbert N. S.: The Theme of Para- 
side 

Paton, Lucy Allen: Notes on Manuscripts of 
the Prophécies de Merlin. 

Fortier, Alcée: Casimir Delavigne Intime. 

Curme, George O.: Development of the Pro- 


monides’ Guide of the Perplezed. 
Arthur Jerrold: A Phase of 
Theory of Realism in Richardso- 
nian Fiction. 

Schinz, Albert: Histoire de et 
de la du Discours sur U’Iné- 
galité, Ne J.-J. Rousseau. 

Baskervill, ©. R.: The Early Fame of The 
Shepheards Calender. 


Hanford, James Holly: The Medizval Debate 
between Wine and Water. 

Fiske, Christabel F.: Animals in Early Eng- 
lish Ecclesiastical Literature, 650-1500. 
Stowell, William A.: Personal Relationships 

fedieval France 
Root, Robert K.: Publication before Printing. 
fiction, Ernest: Mrs. Behn’s Biography a 


Langley, E : The Extant Repertory of 
the Early Sicilian Poets. 
Tatlock, John 8. Chaucer’s Retractions. 
Foerster, ay “The Vogue of Richard 
Jefferies. 
Hall, Edgar A.: Spenser and Two Old French 
Grail Romances. 


Schreiber, a F.: Deutschland ist Hamlet. 
Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: Inedited — 


Vol. XXIX, 1914. New Series, Vol. XXII. $3.00. 


Young, Karl: The Origin of the Easter Play. 
Babcock, Charlotte Farrington: A Study of 
the Metrical Use of the Inflectional e in 
Middle Particular Reference 
to Chaucer and Ly 

per, Frederic Chaucer and the Seven 


dly Sins. 
Lowes, John Livi : The “ Corones Two ” 
ow the Second Nun’s Tale: a Supplementary 


es 
The French Aristotelian 


Dutton, George B. 
Formalists and “Thomas 
W. Roy: A Source Medwall’s 


abweceh udolph: The Story of Dante’s Gi- 
and 


sel. 
Edward: The American Dia- 


Stork, Charles Wharton: The Influence of the 
Popular Ballad on Wordsworth and Cole- 


ridge. 
Bonntll, John K.: Tho Source ta Art of the 
So-called Prophets Play in the Hegge Col- 


lection. 
Warren, F. M.: The Enamoured Moslem Prin- 
cess in Oderic Vital and the French Epic. 
Scholl, John William: Kleist at Boulogne 
sur-mer. 


on. 
M.: The Dating of Skelton’s 
atires. 
a 5 Olin H.: Jaufre Rudel and the Lady 


reams. 
Johnston, Oliver Repetition of Words 
and BHA 
tive Tercets in Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
: The Organic 


» mon The Enuweg. 
a Havens, Raymond D.: Romantic Aspects of q 
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gressiv Form in Germanic. ; 
| Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: The Vision De- 
| 1 lectable of Alfonso de la Torre and Mai- q 
Adams, Joseph Quincy, Jr.: The Authorship 4 
of A Warning for Fair Women. 4 
Procedings of the Thirticth Annual Meeting " 
of the Modern Language Association. q 
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B Lowes, John Livingston: Spenser and the 
Mirour de VOmme. 

? Kenyon, John S.: Ye and You in the King ; 
tified Letters by Alexander Pope. 
uh Peck, H. W.: The Theme of Paradise Lost. 

Tolman, Albert : Shakespeare Aristo- Proced 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. XXX, 1915. New Series, Vol. XXIII, $3.00. 


Pace 
I—Guillaume de Machaut and The Book a the Duchess. 
By G. L. Kirrrepee, - 1 
II.—The Poema Biblicum of Onulphus. By Kari Youna, 25 
Enueg and Plazer in medieval and 


Italian. By RaymMonp THompson HILL, 42 
IV.—The “Character” in Restoration Gamely. By 
CHAUNCEY BALpwIN, 64 
V.—Thomas Warton and the Historical Method in 
Literary Criticism. By CLarissa RINAKER, - - 79 
VI.—The Lord Mayor’s saaaad for 1623. By ROBERT 
WITHINGTON, 110 
VII.—The position of Group C in ‘oe Canterbury Tales. By 
SAMUEL - 116 


VIII.—The Vogue of Guy of Warwick from the Close of the 
Ages to the Remantis Revival. By 


BANE, 
IX—The Original of The Non-Juror. By Dupuey H. Muzzs, 195 
X.—Goethe’s Theory of the Novelle: S0s-1087. By 


McBurney MITCHELL, 215 
XI.—Chaucer and the Seven veadly Sins. By Joun Liv. 
INGSTON LOWES, 237 
XII.—Beowulf and the ‘Tragedy of Finnaburg. By WiuaM 
WITHERLE LAWRENCE, - 372 
XIII.—Stendhal and French Classicism. “By SEARLES, 433 
XIV.—* To be Staied.” By EveELYyN May ALBRIGHT, - 451 


XV.—Gaillard’s Criticism of Corneille, Rotrou, Du Ryer, 
Marie de Gournay, and other writers. ye. 


CARRINGTON LANCASTER, - 500 
XVI.—Richard Ceur de Lion and the Pas Saladin in Medi- 
eval Art. Ry Rogers SHERMAN LoomIs, - : - 509 
XVII.—The Middle English _Beangelie. H. 
CAMPBELL, - - §29 
XVIII.—The Academic Study of French Civilization. By 
Apert GUERARD, - 614 
XIX.—The Arrangement and the Date of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets. By Henry Davi Gray, 629 
XX.—A Possible Forerunner of the National Epic of 
France. By F. M. WARREN, 645 
XXI.—Theodor Fontane und England. By "FRIEDRICH 
ScHONEMANN, 658 


XXII.—The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Literature, Espee- 
ially in Shakespeare and By Joux Ss. 


TATLOCK, 673 
XXIII.—Cesar’s Revenge. By Harry Moroan Ayres, - 77) 
XXIV.—Studies in the Dialect of Basilicata. By ALFONSO DE 

SaLvio, - 788 

XXV.—The Sources of Jonson's The Staple of News. By 

Artuur Bivins STONEX, 821 
XXVI.—The Virtue of Friendship in the Fairie Queene. By 

JOHN ERSKINE, - 831 


XXVII.—The Middle English Evangelie: Additions and Corree- 
tions. By Grerrrupe H. CAMPBELL, 851 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
Vol. XXXI, 1916. New Series, Vol. XXIV. $3.00. 


I.—Congreve as a Romanticist. By Henry Cansy, 1 
| II.—Some Tendencies of Italian Lyric Poetry in the Tre- 
cento. By CHarLes E. WHITMORE, 24 
Literary of the By H. 
M 


OORE, 43 
‘ IV.—Some Evidence in Shakespeare of Contemporary - Ef- 
fort to Refine the Language of the we: A Mor- 
Ris P. TILLEY, 65 
V.—Fashionable Society in | Fielding’s Time. By Grrarp 
E. JENSEN, - 79 
VI.—Spenser’s Muiopotmos « as an Allegory. By Jessie M. 
Lyons, - 90 
VII.—Hitherto Unprinted Manuscripts of the Middle Eng: 
lish Ipotis. By JosepHINE D. SuTTON, 114 
wal! VIII.—Some of gg Sources for the Second Part of 
Evangeline. Murray GARDNER HIL1, 161 
IX.—The English Bai ad of Judas Iscariot. bes Pavut 
FRANKLIN Baum, - 181 
X.—The Usurer in Elizabethan Drama. By Auris 
Bivins STONEX, - 190 
XI.—The Puy at Rouen. By Cuas. B. NEWOoMER, - - 211 
XII.—A Byzantine Source for Guillaume de Lorris’s Roman 
de la Rose. By F. M. WARREN, - 232 
XIII. Swift and the temp Act of 1712. By Josrrn M. 
| THOMAS, - - 247 
XIV.—Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in England, 1700- 
1760. By C. A. Moore, 264 


XV.—Colloquial Contractions in Bennment,, Fletcher, Mas- 

singer, and Shakespeare as a Test of Seeteatehty. 

yy WILLARD EpwWaRD FaRNHAM, - - 326 

XVI. Error in Barbour’s Bruce. By 
H 


OFTELD 
XVII.—Relations between French ‘Plays and Ballets "from 
1581 to 1650. By H. Carrrneton Lancaster, - 379 
XVIII.—Fourteen Unpublished Letters by Henry Crabb Robin- 


Peat son; A Chapter in his Appreciation of Geetha. By 
ApotpH B. BENSON, 395 

XIX.—Non-Dramatic Pastoral in Euro in the Eighteenth 
Century. Haro_p ELMER ™Z, - 421 

XX.—The in England—Nomenelature. By 
GrorcE R. CoFFMAN, - 448 


XXI.—Gustav Falke: Eine Studie. By F. "SCHOENEMANN, 466 
XXII.—The Mediwval Legend of Iscariot. By 
FRANKLIN Baum, - 481 
XXIII eae Development of - Tatler Particularly in Regard 
o News. By C. N. GREENouGH, - 633 
XXIV. the Easter Sepulchrum in its Relation to ‘the Archi- 
tecture of the High Altar. By JoHn K. BonneELL, 664 
XXV. and the Bishop of Rochester. By Percy W. 
Lona, - 3 
XXVI.—Whitman asa Poet of Nature. By N Norman Foxnsrme, 736 
XXVII.—The Opening of the Episode of Finn in a Docmnaly. By 
ALEXANDER GREEN, 759 
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“ Shall I Study Spanish? ” 


Ten years ago the student asked himself this ques- 
tion. Today he asks his teacher “ How may I secure 
most quickly a working knowledge of Spanish.” His 

uestion reflects the spirit of the age in which he 
lives, and the books which are his answer do the same. 


THESE ARE THE BOOKS 


A Spanish Grammar 

By Alfred Coester 
Coester’s “ Spanish Grammar ” is especially adapted 
to introduce students to a working knowledge of the 
language. It emphasizes the essential facts of Span- 
ish grammar in a lucid and interesting way, which 
puts them within the student’s easy grasp. Especi- 
ally is it suited to those who wish Spanish for com- 

mercial purposes 


| Elementary Spanish Reader 
By E. S. Harrison 
The language in this book is of the simplest. All 
difficult constructions have been avoided, and frequent 
though not tiresome repetition thoroughly grounds 
the student in the essentials of grammar. Tales old 
and new comprise the contents of the book. .50 cents 


Spanish Commercial Reader 
I By E. S. Harrison 
Students who use this book become thoroughly con- 
versant with business forms and terms and commer- 
cial customs of Spanish-speaking countries. The read- 
ing material deals with Spanish trade, the history of 
commerce, office equipment, weights, measures, ac- 
counting, and business forms. It includes a large 
number of commercial stories 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW ORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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LATEST TEXT BOOKS 


Boezinger’s Zweites Aufsatzbuch. 
By Bruno Borzincer, Assistant Professor in Leland Stanford University. 188 
pp. 12mo. 90 cents. 

Morgan’s German Syntax. 
By B. Q. Moraan, Assistant Professor in the University of Wisconsin. 86 pp. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Ausfeld: Zwei Dramatisierte Marchen. 
Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by Fiorence E. Hastines, 
Associate Professor in Wellesley College. 90 pp. 16mo. 35 cents. 

Levi’s French Composition. 
By Moritz Levi, Professor in the University of Michigan. 115 pp. 12mo. 

cents. 


Koren and Chapman’s French Reader. 
By Koren, Preceptor in Princeton and Percy A. CHapP- 
MAN, Instructor in the same. 285 pp. 16mo. 70 cents. 

Angus’s Fundamentals of French. 
By Frances R. Aneovs, Instructor in the University High School, Chicago. 
287 pp. 12mo. $1.15. 

Hill and Smith’s Advanced French Composition. 
By R. T. Hivt, Assistant Professor in Yale University and H. E. Smit, 
Instructor in the same. 187 pp. 12mo. $1.00. 

Maupassant: Contes Choisis. 
Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Murray = Brusu, Pro- 
fessor in Johns Hopkins University. 184 pp. 16mo. 55 cen’ 

France: Le Livre de mon Ami. Vocabulary Edition. 
Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by O. G. Guertac, Assistant 
Professor of French in Cornell University. xxiii + 218 pp. i 50 cents. 

In Press 


Allen’s An den Ufern des Rheins. 
By Puiu 8. ALLEN, Associate Professor in the University of Chicago. 
Whitney and Stroebe’s Brief Course in German. 
Based on a thoro revision of Whitney’s aves | German Grammar. By Maruw 
P. Wuiryey, Professor in Vassar College, and Litian L. Srroese, Associate 
Professor in the same. 
Storm: In St. Jiirgen. 
. Heyse: L’Arrabbiata. New Edition. 


With introduction, notes, composition exercises, Law- 
RENCE A. McLoutn, Professor in New York ane | 
Instructor in the College of the City of New Y: 


Theuriet: Trois Contes. 


Edited with introduction, notes and an all-French vocabulary by E. B. Bas- 
cock, Professor in New York University, and R. E. Hovsg, in the 
University of Chicago. 


Henry Holt and Company 


New York, Chicago, 
34 West 33d St. 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


Harvard Studies in Romance Languages 


Vol. I. The Poems of Giacomo da Lentino. 
Critically edited by Professor E. F. Langley, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 191 pages. $1.50 net. 
The text follows the best of the oldest codices and is 
accompanied by the most significant variants. 


Vol. II. Maistre Charles Fontaine: Parisien. 
By Richmond L. Hawkins, Ph. D., of Harvard University. 
281 pages. $2.00 net. 
A biographical study of a writer forgotten for three 
and a half centuries but recently revived by some of the 
foremost students of France. 


Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature 


Vol. III. The Comedies of Holberg. 
By Oscar J. Campbell, Ph. D., of the University of Wis- 
consin. 363 pages. $2.50 net. 

The first book in English concerning this author. It 
will particularly interest historians of English literature 
because of Holberg’s indebtedness to the essays of Addison 
and his group, which he came to admire during his two 
years’ residence at Oxford. 


Vol. IV. Mediaeval Spanish Allegory. 
By Chandler R. Post, Ph.D., of Harvard University. 331 
pages. $2.50 net. 

It is part of the object of this book to prove that the 
accepted view, that Imperial began a series of borrowin 
from the Italian, is based upon a confusion of allegoric 
traditions. 


Shakspere. 
By Professor George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 54 pages. 50 cents net. 
An address delivered on the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the poet’s death, April 23, 1916. 


How the French Boy Learns to Write. 
By Professor R. W. Brown of Wabash College. 260 pages. 
$1.25 net. 
Every teacher of English should profit by this sugges- 
tive study of the French methods of instruction in the 
mother tongue. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
17 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 
are fully equipped with 


SPECIAL TYPES, ACCENTS, ETC., NECESSARY TO 
FILL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND 


ACCURATELY 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US 


ARE: 


Association of America 


Modern Language Notes 
Maryland Historical Magazine 


The Publications of the Modern Language 


The Johns Hopkins University Circulars 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
Doctors’ Dissertations 
in Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and the Romance 
and Germanic Languages. 


Correspondence invited. 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 SOUTH HANOVER STREET 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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By AMERICAN SCHOLARS 


General Editor: Raymond Weeks, Ph. D. 
Professor of Romance Philology in Columbia University 


OXFORD FRENCH SERIES 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH 
By L. H. Alexander, Ph. D. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. ex + 355. $1.00 


“T am much pleased with it . . . contains I think the best practical presen- 
tation of the facts of pronunciation for class-room purposes that I have ever seen.” 
Phelps, University of Minnesota. 

“TI am greatly pleased with it . . the method of introducing the rules of pro- 
nunciation is admirable. Why did “no one think of it before?’’—Prof. Ruth 8. 
Phelps, University of Minnesota. 

“It seems to me an unusually good introductory a as com- 
plete as is necessary, and thoroughly practical.’’—Prof. William P. Shepard, 
Hamilton College. 

“An excellent book, which I hope will meet with the success it deserves.’’— 
Prof. J. Lustrat, University of Georgia. 

“TI consider it one of the best French grammars.”—Prof. Timothy Cloran, 
University of Oregon. 


L’ Armée francaise sur le Front. 


Extraits de l’Histoire Anecdotique de la Guerre. Par Franc- 
Nohain et Paul Delay. Selected and edited by G. H. Clarke. 
Edition autorisée. (Oxford French Plain Texts.) Extra fcap 
8vo, cloth, limp, pp. 48 
“T have read with pleasure and profit the convenient little text L’Armée our 
le Front. In order to see how the book would appeal to boys, I left it nme 
my two sons of high school age could see it. They were delighted with it, and 
pronounced it more interesting than a novel; one of them added: ‘ more inter- 
esting than Conan Doyle.’”’—Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University. 


Ecrivains francais pendant la Guerre. 


Cloth, each 


Maurice Barres. 


PaGEs CHoIsIEs. Préface de Fernand Baldensperger. litustré de 
trois planches hors texte. Pp. 149. 


Emile Boutroux. 
PAGES CHOISIES. Préface de Marcel Drouin. Illustré de deux 
planches hors texte. Pp. 137. 


Ernest Lavisse. 
PAGES CHOISIES. Préface de Christian Pfister. Illustré de trois 
planches hors texte. Pp. 122. 


Complete catalogue upon request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 


85 West 32nd Street, New York 
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JUNTA PARA AMPLIACION DE ESTUDIOS E INVESTIGACIONES 
CIENTIFICAS 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 


ULTIMAS PUBLICACIONES 


La Serrana de la Vera de Luis Velez de Guevara, 
publicada por R. Menénvez Privat y Gorri 
DE Pipat. 


Constituye el primer volumen de la 
coleccién Teatro Antiauo EspaNoL, 
Un vol. en 8°. en la que se seguirin publicando 
4 ptas. obras dramaticas de los siglos xv1 y 
XVII, que merezcan no permanecer in- 

éditas o ser publicadas de nuevo. 


Fueros Leoneses de Zamora, Salamanca, Ledesma 
y Alba de Tormes, eilicién y estudio de Am- 
érico Castro y Feperico pve Onis. 


La publicacién de los textos con- 
tenidos es este volumen se ha hecho 
Un vol. en 4°. atendiendo al interés lingiiistico y ju- 
12 ptas. ridico que ofrecen. Proceden de una 
- regién dialectal leonesa y son del si- 
glo x1. El segundo tomo contendra 
el estudio filolégico de estos textos. 


REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA 
Director: R. Menéndez Pidal 


Bibliograffa, historia de la civilizacién, lengua, literatura y 
folklore 
Se publica en cuadernos trimestrales: Cuadernos publicados: 
10. Subscripeién: Extranjero, 17 pesetas, afio. 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Freytag: Die Journalisten (New edition) 45 cents 

Reset in clear, legible type, and in accordance with the latest rules 
of German orthography. The editor, Professor W. D. Toy of the 
University of North Carolina, has rewritten the introduction and has 
carefully revised the notes and vocabulary. 


Guerber: Marchen und Erzihlungen, I (New edition) 65 cents 

Entirely reset and provided with a number of artistic illustrations. 
Sixty pages of direct method exercises by Professor W. R. MyErs 
of the University cf Minnesota have been added. These include 
questions in German on the text and on grammatical forms, as well 
as suggestions for study, drill work, and conversation. 


Alternative Exercises for Fraser and Squair’s Shorter 
French Course 20 cents 
Prepared by the authors and designed for instructors who wish 
occasionally to vary their exercise work. 


Classroom Spanish 10 cents 

A helpful collection of technical words, phrases, and sentences used 
in conducting a class in Spanish, by Marie A. Sovano of the South 
Boston High School. 


Nelson: The Spanish American Reader $1.25 

This reader contains much useful information regarding commer- 
cial and industrial opportunities in the various Southern republics, 
their physical aspects, and the manners and customs of the people. 
The author is Dr. Ernesto NELSON of the University of La Plata, 


Buenos Aires. 


Spanish Commercial Correspondence $1.25 
By Professor A. F. Wuitrem of Harvard University and Sefior 
M. J. AnpRape. A collection of 100 practical business letters in 
Spanish, together with formulae arranged under topics, a cuestion- 
ario, and English outlines of letters to be written in Spanish. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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